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Editor te Keader:- 


THE 22ND ANNUAL INDusTRIAL ReE- 
LATIONS CONFERENCE was held at the Gradu- 
ate College of Princeton University Sep- 
tember 14-16. I was privileged to attend as 
the guest of Doug Brown, who is head of 
the Industrial Relations Section and the 
presiding genius over the conference. 

His program was timely and his 
speakers well chosen. I was not able to 
hear all of them, but particularly enjoyed 
the give-and-take between the speaker and 
the audience which followed the address of 
Victor G. Reuther on “‘Issues in Collective 
Bargaining’’. Mr. Reuther responded 


readily to all of the many and varied 
questions, though at times some of the 
audience felt that his response was not an 
answer. I suppose this is to be expected 
from one in his position when put ‘‘on the 


spot’’. Mr. Reuther made an interesting 
suggestion: that employment be pooled 
among a number of companies in the same 
locality and engaged in the same type of 
industry. I don’t know how practical this 
is, but the thought was that this might 
enable employers to fill each other's peaks 
and valleys by this exchange of manpower. 

H. B. Kiphuth of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation made some sound com- 
ments on executive development. He 
pointed out that the acid test of such a 
program would be whether it would help 
the man now and also provide development 
for him in the future. He made a point 
which is usually overlooked in thinking 
about executive development; he said ‘You 
can't push or pull people to improve—they 
must want to improve themselves. Only 
then can you help them.” 

It seemed to me he focused executive 
development in an interesting summary. He 
said that by all odds the most important 
aspect of executive development was the 
individual coaching by the man’s boss. 
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Most of us will echo that emphasis as we 
look back over our own experience and 
remember the valuable lessons learned from 
a good boss. Second, he pointed out that 
work experience is important; and third— 
and last—specific education and ‘training 
programs. The speaker's emphasis on the 
first two elements of executive development 
was refreshing after all we have heard 
about making executives by sending them 
to college courses or putting them through 
a few special training classes. 

The Princeton Conference differs from 
almost all others in the breadth and 
generality of the topics. It might be called 
a conference on the philosophy and eco- 
nomics of human problems in business and 
industry. Unfortunately, it is the type of 
conference that cannot accommodate more 
than about 100 people, and the demand far 
exceeds this number. It is one, however, 
that should be on your list and it will be 
an experience that you will value. 


I am Acainst CommunisM. I believe it 
is the most active and destructive force ever 
let loose on the world. No communist can 
be trusted in any way whatever. No matter 
what they say, their aims are always the 
same, world domination—and the denial of 
individual human rights. 

Consequently, I am in sympathy with 
Joe McCarthy's efforts to uncover com- 
munism and communist sympathizers 
wherever they can be found. Having laid the 
groundwork for my fundamental feelings, 
let me then add that I violently object to 
McCarthy's methods. They indicate that he 
is more interested in McCarthy than he is 
in suppressing communism, to put his 
actions in the most constructive light. Joe 
McCarthy has done incalculable harm to 
individual liberties. He has ridden rough- 
shod over people and their rights. His 
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methods are detestable, and I think it is an 
open question whether he has done more 
harm than good in the past few years. 

I have purposely touched on a contro- 
versial issue—my interest being in the 
preservation of individual rights and 
liberties—something which everyone in the 
personnel field should be zealous to do. 
But I well realize that others may hold 
another point of view just as strongly 
regarding McCarthy's activities. As a 
matter of fact, the opposing judgments 
were strikingly illustrated when I was in 
New York recently. I picked up a copy of 
the New York Journal-American, a Hearst 
paper, which had as an editorial a piece 
headed ‘‘Joe Wins’’. I think the last 
paragraph gives a fair idea of the slant 
taken: ‘Sen. McCarthy has had now two 
heavy investigations. The only accomplish- 
ment has been to disrupt the McCarthy 
investigations of communism; something 
the country time and again indicated it has 
wanted continued."’ 


A few minutes later I secured a copy of 
the World-Telegram and read their editorial 
on the same subject under the title ‘‘Censure 
of McCarthy"’. The following extracts are 


characteristic. ‘“‘They are instances in 
which, on the basis of any normal standard 
of ethics, the Senator's actions were 
reprehensible. . . . the Senate has no logical 
choice other than to accept the report—in 
the same dignified and dispassionate manner 
in which it was prepared."’ 

The contrast between the opposite atti- 
tudes of these two editorials clearly marks 
the division of public opinion on the issue. 
I believe, however, that the Journal- 
American and many citizens have confused 
the issue. They are taking it for granted 
that anyone who is against McCarthy is in 
favor of communism—which is just what 
McCarthy would like to have us believe. 
On the contrary, I think many rational 
Americans who are against McCarthy are 
much more effectively against communism 
than McCarthy is. 


THe PgrsONNEL CONFERENCE OF THE 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION was 
held this year at the Hotel Astor in New 
York on September 27-29. I was particularly 
interested in the talk by Howard Dirks, 
Vice President of Carrier Corporation of 
Syracuse. His topic was ‘‘How to Present 
the 1955 Personnel Budget’’. Increasingly, 
personnel men are facing the necessity of 
planning their program with such care 
that it will meet the test of a sensible 
budget figure. Howard gave many pointers 
that will be good to have in mind at the 
next budget time. 

The conference was characterized, as 
always, by the extraordinary care with 
which every detail was organized. Jim 
Black, manager of the Personnel Division, 
was everywhere in evidence keeping the 
wheels moving smoothly. Larry Appley 
and Jim Rice, the ‘big wheels’ of the 
AMA, were also much in evidence—and in 
great demand, too. The AMA conferences 
are rewarding for those who can attend. 
The next will be held in Chicago February 
14-16. 

‘A Hics Pear or ANGuisH against the 
workings of the law of supply and de- 
mand’’, is the way Thomas H. Robinson 
characterizes the article Woo the Worker: 
Pay the Costs by Winnifred F. Parke in our 
September issue. “‘Does my friend Mrs. 
Parke,’’ he asks, ‘‘remember the arrogance 
and indifference of the automobile dealers 
in 1947? Has she talked to one lately?’’ Mr. 
Robinson, an industrial relations couselor 
in Los Angeles, continues in his letter to 
the editor: 

“All too true is her statement about 
what went on at the state-wide meeting of 
our Association's Unemployment Insurance 
Committee. Most of the committee members 
are employees, and it was my motion 
against allowing unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits to pensioners that was voted 
down. 

“Yet this committee represents such a 
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good cross-section of responsible American 
thinking that, time after time, it has gone 
on record supporting decisions favoring 
long-time stability over what would be to 
their own temporary, but disruptive, gain. 
And, brother, that takes some doing. 

“Our economic complex today is 
loaded with stupidities—it is not even free 
of cupidities—but when people cease to be 
interested in what serves their interest, 
then we have an end to enterprise of any 
nature whatsoever. 

‘The job is to show the people that 
these old economic failures dressed up with 
new names won't work, and that they are 
trading a priceless birthright for a mess of 
pottage. The planner paints in rosy colors 
which quickly turn to drab and lifeless 
gray when he mistakes the painting for 
realities.”’ 

In fairness to Mrs. Parke, we thought 
her point was that personnel directors, who 
certainly are of the management group, 
could reasonably be expected to identify 
their own best interests more closely with 
those of their companies. Giving unem- 
ployment benefits to pensioners seems un- 
realistic and ultimately unprofitable to all 
concerned, like the stupid behavior of some 
so-called automobile salesmen in 1947... . 
Does the gentleman there on the aisle want 
to be heard on this question? 





‘““Let’s Write Trutn Letrers To 
Europg.’’ That's the suggestion of Republic 
Steel's president E. M. White. If you 
publish a company magazine you have 
probably seen Mr. White's editorial, which 
was reprinted and sent to editors over the 
country in the thought that many of them 
might like to get on the bandwagon. 

I think it’s a wonderful idea. One 
reason I think so is that many people are 
continually saying, im respect to govern- 
ment, taxes and other matters, ‘‘But what 
can I as a single little individual do about 
it—how can I have any influence?’’ This 


plan gives them something concrete to do in 
stemming the tide of communism, than 
which there are few things more important 
right now. 

Many employees of American com- 
panies have relatives and friends abroad. 
The proposal is for each of them to write a 
long letter to at least one of these relatives 
or friends, telling about the writer's life in 
this country; about his job, his home, the 
kind of food he eats, the schools his 
children attend, his freedom to travel, to 
talk, to criticize, to vote secretly. 

A *‘gimmick"’ in Republic's plan which 
you may or may not wish to copy is that 
the company offers to pay the 8¢ postage 
and attend to the mailing of the Jetters for 
its employees. A flood of letters of the kind 
suggested could do a lot to counteract 
communist lies about this country. If you 
don’t have the Republic ‘‘release’’ on the 
subject, write William D. Martin, editor of 
Republic Reports, Republic Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

Incidentally, this gives editors an 
opportunity to demonstrate the power of 
the nation’s “‘house organ press.’’ I was 
mildly surprised a while back to learn that 
American business now publishes more than 
6300 house magazines. The Republic maga- 
zine alone has a circulation of 85,000 copies; 
nobody knows how many millions of 
readers all company publications reach. 
Teaming up on a project of this kind they 
could generate a force of atomic proportions! 


At tHe AMA PgrrsonngeL CONFERENCE 
already mentioned, Howard Dirks got a 
chuckle with this: ‘‘A personnel director 
who isn't ‘fired with enthusiasm’ should be 
‘fired—with enthusiasm’ "’ 


Vd May 





The Role of a Free Press 
in Employee Communications 


By Lewis H. Spence, Communications Consultant 
Lewis Spence & Company, Cranbury, N. J. 


HAT are communications? What can 
V V they be expected to accomplish? 

Communications in industry are the fad 
of the moment. In its efforts to speak to its 
employees—and similarly, its stockholders 
and community—business has spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in the past 
decade. It has turned out pamphlets and 
magazines by the ream, produced movies, 
established special training departments and 
visual aid sections. Companies are a-crawl 
with all kinds of psychologists, sociologists 
and readability experts, taking notes and 
asking questions—is management talking 
straight, has it got the attention of its 
audience? 

Of communications, management has 
demanded everything from a swing to the 
Republican party, to persuading employees 
to wear safety shoes. Even the meaning of 
the word has become fuzzy. In general, the 
subject, we are told, falls under the heading 
of ‘‘human relations’’. Thus communica- 
tions stimulate ‘‘the exchange of ideas"’ and 
influence ‘‘attitudes’’. In fact, ‘‘communica- 
tions’’ has become a term like ‘‘character’’; 
no respectable company wants to be with- 
out good communications; yet when it has 
them it can never be sure what it possesses. 

The results of all this thinking and 
activity, most objective observers agree, are 


so far pretty dismal. A number of years ago: 


Fortune devoted several issues to an extensive 
review of business’ efforts to communicate. 
The impression left was that management 
had its foot firmly planted in its mouth, 
its lungs full of hot air. Recently, the 
American Management Association, under 
a grant from The Ford Foundation, com- 





A free press is essential to democracy. 
The house organ can be business’ free 
press for employees. To do a real job, 
however, able editors must have the 
confidence and full cooperation of top 
management, and must know what they 
are expected to communicate, and why. 
The author cites several recent surveys; 
one showed that the company president's 
message may have more than ten times 
the impact of a°' popular’’ light article. 





missioned Douglas Williams Associates to 

do a survey of communications in the field 

of employee education. The conclusions: 
“The net impression one gets is that 
while industry has hit a high level of 
activity in the educational area—espe- 
cially in the economic area—action for the 
sake of action (report's italics) has become 
the rule in too many cases. Almost every- 
body is doing something. Almost no one 
is taking the time or the trouble to 

evaluate whether its activities are worth- 
while.”’ 

Such criticisms are sobering. Among 
management there is a general awareness 
that its fate is tied up largely with its suc- 
cess in communicating with people. Not 
only overseas is American business on the 
mat, but here at home it is being subjected 
to many probing, though certainly 
friendly, questions. 

In the current period of economic read- 
justment, it is particularly important that 
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business get its message across clearly. Thus 
its dismal showing to date cannot be passed 
off lightly. It is time for a stock-taking and 
a thoughtful assessment of business’ stand- 
ards and aims in its communications ac- 
tivities. 

The bellwether of business’ efforts to 
talk with people is employee communica- 
tions. In this area management has ex- 
pended most of its energies and money. 
Also it is the most important area; manage- 
ment’s first responsibility naturally lies 
with its employees. Thus, if we can root 
out the causes of its failures here, we can 
apply the lessons elsewhere. Similarly, the 
solutions we find to the problems in em- 
ployee communications will help us solve 
problems in other areas. From an examina- 
tion of employee communications, then, we 
can establish criteria to apply to all in- 
dustry’s activities in communications. 


Notions Aspout COMMUNICATIONS 


First of all, what is the explanation of 
business’ failure in employee communica- 
tions so far? To answer this question, let us 
examine a number of notions underlying 
much activity in the field today. This will 
not only clear away the cobwebs surround- 
ing the term ‘“‘communications’’, but also 
will help us answer that crucial question: 
what can they accomplish? 

Recently a business leader offered a 
simple formula for employee communica- 
tions: 

‘Let your employees hear your voice if it 
is only to say, ‘do you think it’s going to 
rain?’ and give them a chance to realize 
that you are the same type of person they 
are.’ 

Although this statement is an extreme 
one, it tells us two things about much of 
management's thinking on communications 
today: 

1. It does not matter what manage- 
ment says so long as it says something. 

2. Communications are some sort of 


mysterious “open sesame’’, throwing open 
the gates to peace and good-will between 
management and employees. 

Let us take the first assumption— 
namely, that it doesn’t matter what man- 
agement says so long as it says something. 

In their report, cited earlier, Douglas 
Williams Associates has this to say on cur- 
rent communications programs: 

‘Far more attention has been paid to the 
question of how to reach the employee, 
than to the question of what to reach 
him with—or why.”’ 

It is always soothing to the ego to 
hear the sound of one’s own voice. In busi- 
ness, however, this fascination with 
methods is often only a smokescreen, con- 
cealing a fundamental inadequacy: the lack 
of a formal philosophy or policy on com- 
munications. 


Wuy CoMMUNICATE—AND WHAT? 


Douglas Williams Associates point out 
that few companies have ever decided why, 
or what, they wish to communicate to 
their employees—whether it is to make 
them better citizens, to increase produc- 
tion, to reduce costs, or to promote a 
better understanding of the American 
economic system. Furthermore, programs 
are often undertaken at the whim of a 
particular executive or in quick response to 
some external circumstance, such as union 
pressure, government legislation, etc. The 
result: ‘‘Management is using a trial and 
error approach, but the trials—and the 
errors—are being repeated without objec- 
tive appraisal.”’ 

This scatter-shot way of handling 
communications has led to two principal 
evils: 

a. The prevalence of fads and an emphasis 
on media. 

Uncertain of its motives and lacking a 
formal philosophy, management too often 
looks to package programs, i.c., ready- 
made programs mass-produced for industry 
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as a whole, and gimmicks such as panel 
discussions, comic books, etc., as a cure-all 
for its communications problems. By their 
very nature most such devices are doomed 
to failure, as they are an attempt to fit the 
job to the tool, rather than vice versa. 
Furthermore, seldom is one program or 
medium chosen over another for a con- 
sidered reason. “In most companies,” 
Douglas Williams Associates state, ‘‘ex- 
pediency—not planning—influences the 
choice of particular media or techniques.’ 

b. The myth of oral communications. 

As the statement which provided our 
take-off point so clearly illustrated, busi- 
ness cherishes no fonder illusion than the 
one that oral communications are the 
touchstone of successful management. 
Hardly is there a communications manual 
or article written on the subject that does 
not emphasize this point, and the time and 
the effort that management has spent in- 
doctrinating supervisors as communicators, 
holding group meetings, panel discussions, 
etc., are terrifying to contemplate. Behind 
all this mental effort and activity is a firm 
belief in the ‘‘personal’’ approach—i.e., 
“let's get together and talk man-to-man 
about mutual problems’’. Undoubtedly ef- 
fective in small plants, does it work in 
large ones? 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATIONS BzEst 


California Institute of Technology re- 
cently’ conducted a survey of nine com- 
panies to determine the sources of employee 
information. Its findings: far and away the 
most important source of employee in- 
formation is planned, written communica- 
tions (builetin boards, company magazines, 
letters to employees, etc.). More significant 
yet, the study revealed that where em- 
ployees do not look to them as their main 
source of information, that dreaded mon- 
ster, the grapevine, invariably flourishes. 
Finally, in only one company were oral 
communications found to be an important 


source of information for as much as a 
quarter of the employees. (Note: In that 
company, 17.2 percent of the employees 
looked to the grapevine for information, 
as opposed to 10.5 percent in the company 
with the most effective written communi- 
cations program. ) 


Worps Have Tuer LimitTATIONsS 


Our second proposition—that many 
businessmen have a distorted idea of the 
capabilities of communications—brings up 
a fundamental question of the limitations 
of the written or spoken word. 

Recent years have seen the growth of a 
new “‘science’’—propaganda or psychologi- 
cal warfare. According to its enthusiasts, 
there are no limits to what words can ac- 
complish. All the free world need do, for 
example, to sweep away Communism is to 
win the ‘“‘battle of men’s minds’’. How is 
this done? By employing the methods of 
psychological warfare, e.g., the ‘‘truth 
campaign’’, ‘peace offensive’’, etc. 

Beglamored by the claims of this 
““science’’, management has rushed to en- 
list its help—and with it brought in armies 
of experts. As a result, communications 
have gone ‘‘long hair’’. There are read- 
ability experts to count the number of 
words in each sentence, the syllables in 
each paragraph. Sociologists and psycholo- 
gists have divided up the field into the 
study of ‘‘group dynamics’’ and ‘‘behavior 
patterns’. Learned papers are written on 
the grapevine, on personality blocks, etc. 
In fact, the experts have introduced so 
many negative factors into the field that 
one is tempted to ask: if the communica- 
tions program is effective, are all these 
matters really so important? 

Now there is a good historical prec- 
edent for recruiting experts, and persuasive 
arguments in favor of propaganda. But in 
both there are also profound weaknesses. 

To take the experts first: they are all 
very well in their special fields, but what 
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can they contribute specifically to com- 
munications? So far, we have found that 
the main problem in communications today 
is not how, but what to communicate. On 
this point, as we shall see, the expert's 
opinion is certainly no better than anyone 
else’s. 
Moreover, we have discovered that the 
best communications are written communi- 
cations. Again, valuable as his technical 
knowledge may be, the expert here is mis- 
cast. There is nothing in any of the sciences 
—social or otherwise—that in any way 
qualifies a man to write anything readable. 
The readability experts have undoubtedly 
rendered valuable yeoman service in clear- 
ing business prose of some of its murkier 
obfuscations, but neither the 14-word 
sentence nor a seventh-grade vocabulary 
the two sine qua non of ‘‘readability’’—will 
ever by themselves make for good writing. 


Not at War witH EMPLOYEES 


The objections to methods of propa- 
ganda are more serious still. For, although 
it is true that modern means of communica- 
tions have had a great impact on world 
politics, the lessons learned there cannot be 
universally applied. That the Communists, 
for instance, have conquered half of Asia in 
a largely bloodless war of words does not 
mean that with a few well-turned phrases 
the worker can be made as docile and 
happy as a lamb in springtime. In the first 
place, the situation between the principals 
is quite dissimilar; appearances to the con- 
trary, management and its opposite num- 
ber, organized labor, are not locked in a 
life-and-death struggle for the mind of the 
employee. Their aims and aspirations, in 
fact, on the whole are compatible. 

Secondly, in the field of politics, prop- 
aganda has won its victories chiefly by 
means of one weapon—the Big Lie. This is 
hardly a suitable tool for the executive who 
wants his employees to feel he is ‘‘the 
same type of person they are.” 


Whar, then, can we expect of com- 
munications? The answer is as old as 
Homer: with the facts presented, the best 
we can ope for is that the truth will pre- 
vail. In other words, all that management 
can ask of communications is that a fair 
and accurate picture be given of its actions 
and intentions. The retouching job they 
can do is negligible. In fact, words are the 
poorest disguise. 


MANAGEMENT Neeps SoME ANSWERS 


Is this really so modest an expectation? 
Also, what is the picture of itself that 
business should aim to give its employees? 
And how can we define, in terms of com- 
munications, the proper relationship be- 
tween management and worker? These 
questions cannot be answered by resorting 
to tricks with words or by dodging behind 
a phalanx of experts. They go back to that 
old, nettlesome problem—the need for a 
formal philosophy of communications. 
This, however, brings management face to 
face with some soul-trying facts, and then 
to the necessity for some decisions. 

Ordway Tead recently summed up his 
view of management's dilemma in the field 
of human relations: 

‘There is no rationale or philosophy of 
business capable of justification apart 
from a considered philosophy of life. . . 
There has to be a confronting and ex- 
amining of the reasons why business 
functions, of the meaning of its function- 
ing, and of its human purpose in a demo- 
cratic society.’ 

In this statement the key thought lies 
in the phrase, ‘‘its (business’) human pur- 
pose in a democratic society.’ Abstractly, 
this phrase has a multitude of implications. 
In the context of communications, how- 
ever, it has a precise and definite meaning, 
which is linked inviolably to the traditions 
of a free press. 

Throughout history man’s ideas ot 
democracy and of a free press have become 
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tied together so closely that now they are 
all but synonymous. For who, except the 
Russians, can conceive of a democracy 
without a free press, or vice versa? Simi- 
larly, the degree of a press’ freedom is to a 
large extent an accurate measure of a na- 
tion's democracy. Thus, for our purposes 
here, the meaning of the phrase, ‘‘its 
human purpose in a democratic society,’’ is 
that, in communications, business must 
grant its employees a ‘‘free press’’. 

But what, management may ask, are 
the elements of a free press? Leaving aside 
the complex role of the press in modern 
society, we can define a free press as: 1) 
free access to, and exchange of information, 
2) respect for the audience. 


Wuat To Teitt Emp.oyers? 


A favorite topic among communica- 
tions specialists today is the problem of 
what, and what not, to tell employees. 
Should information affecting a company’s 


competitive position be given out? Should 
employees be told of all important policy 
matters, or Only about decisions directly 
affecting them? To my mind these discus- 
sions beg the vital question. For, to man- 
agement, the problem should not be 
whether the dissemination of information 
will impair éts freedom of action, so much 
as whether the lack of it may undermine 
employee loyalty and morale. 

Behind much of the glib talk about a 
free press are some fundamental ideas af- 
fecting our faith in democracy itself. Chief 
among these is the belief that the ad- 
vantage gained by informing the public far 
outweighs the injuries suffered by letting 
our neighbors know what we are up to. 
Also there is a conviction that, in the long 
run, an aware and educated people will 
look out for themselves better than one 
held in ignorance. These are the tenets 
that business must take to heart if it is 
going to live by the faith in democracy it 
professes. 


Obviously, on the point of free access 
to and exchange of information, there are 
degrees of performance. In opening its 
heart to its employees, business by no 
means need bare its breast or disclose all 
its secrets in public. Required is only a 
conscientious concern for the curiosity of 
its employees in matters bearing on their 
own future welfare. After all, the employee 
#s business—he is the maker, the buyer, the 
thinker and inventor, and when he buys 
stock, even an owner in business and the 
produce of business. Thus he has a moral, 


if not a legal, right to know what is going 
on. 


Treat Empitoyrres as ADULTs 


Many studies have been made of em- 
ployee interests. In regard to company in- 
formation, the matters that an employee 
wants to know about are neither very 
numerous nor complicated. In simple terms, 
he wants to know about his own company 
and industry—how it is doing competi- 
tively, about its new products and proc- 
esses, about management's major shifts in 
policy, its outlook on the future and past. 
Above all, he wants to know how he fits 
into the picture, how decisions and policies 
are going to affect him. 

Finally, there is one point on which 
he is insistent: he wants to be talked to as 
an adult and responsible citizen. When a 
man earns his livelihood from a company, 
he is not obligated to love it. On the other 
hand, the fact that he is a member of 
“‘labor’’ does not make him, per se, an 
enemy of management who has to be 
““sold’’ on the company. 

There is no need for wheedling and 
cajolery. The employee merely wants the 
facts. If it is a complicated subject, gim- 
micks such as comic books or film strips 
are extremely helpful, but they are not an 
end in themselves. Furthermore, there is 
something in us that resents condescension, 
and it smacks of condescension when every- 
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thing from an annual report to a manual on 
safety is in comic book form. 

These, then, are the elements of a free 
press in business: a respect for the curiosity 
and intelligence of the employee. Its estab- 
lishment does not require management to 
surrender one jot of its authority or turn 
the communications program into a ‘‘gripe 
session’’. Communications are a means of 
transmitting information; there is no more 
reason for them to descend to registering 
only the complaints of employees than for 
the New York Times to turn over all its 
columns to readers’ letters. Nevertheless, 
the idea of a free press requires business to 
speak its mind more openly than in the 
past. However, if we trust our democratic 
ideals, this should strengthen the business 
community, not weaken it. 

But there is still the skeptic who de- 
mands proof that the employee is really 
interested in the serious aspects of business. 
Is he not more interested in sports and 
social news, in plant gossip, and in the 
tidbits here and there about who is being 
promoted, who being transferred? Also, 
isn't it true that the average employee 
can't understand anything but the ABC's 
of business, so that he has to be talked 
down to? 

This is the line of thinking that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is still prevalent 
in many companies. It is responsible for 
the communications material that has made 
cuss-words of such expressions as “‘com- 
pany propaganda”’ and ‘‘the management 
line’’. 


Wuat Witt Emptoyvees Reap? 


For the first time recent research has 
brought to light facts that allow us to 
reply to these skeptics. The answer to their 
questions: a resounding ‘‘no’’. 

In perhaps the most revolutionary 
study yet done on the subject of communi- 
cations, the Opinion Research Corp. has 
probed precisely the questions we have 


raised here: what will employees read or 
not read about their company operations. 
Its findings not only explode many of the 
experts’ pet theories, but emphasize what 
every good editor or writer has known all 
along: namely, that employees, being 
people, will read and understand almost 
anything about their companies provided it 
is made interesting, simple and believable. 
In fact, the study showed that serious in- 
formation, that is, information on policy, 
Operations, etc., when well presented, will 
usually outdraw all other types of informa- 
tion, including such stand-bys as sports and 
entertainment. 


Nive House Orocans Stupigp 


These startling revelations are the 
result of a year-and-a-half study of nine em- 
ployee publications, in which the reader 
““impact’’ method was employed for the 
first time on such a project. Previously 
tested in advertising research, this method, 
in brief, checks what articles in a magazine 
an employee has read and what information 
and ideas he has retained from them. From 
these facts, it is possible to score the ‘‘im- 
pact’’ of a selected article—i.e., determine 
the percentage of readers who read the 
article and, of this group, the percentage 
who are able to ‘‘playback’’ at least one 
significant idea. 

Briefly, what do we mean by informa- 
tion being well presented? How can man- 
agement gauge whether its message is 
being told in an interesting, simple and 
believable manner? The Opinion Research 
Corp. defines these terms in this manner: 

Interesting—'A real return for em- 
ployees’ time, notably ‘useful informa- 
tion’, ‘important news’, ‘pocketbook 
appeal’ (note: information that brings a 
saving to employees). 

Simple—''A clear and direct state- 

ment of the central idea."’ 
Believable—'' Proving assertions with 
pictures, testimony of experts, devices 
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that say to employees, ‘this is reliable.’ *’ 
In actual interviews (some 5,200 were 
conducted in the study) these criteria 
stood up outstandingly. For example, a 
president's message, summarizing the com- 
pany’s annual report, but written to the 
specifications above (in interview form, in 
this case), had a readership rating of 44 
per cent as opposed to a rating of 4 per cent 
for an article dealing with such a sup- 
posedly popular subject as employee hob- 
bies. Furthermore, the study revealed that 
even the most complex subjects will win 
readership if the information is simply and 
understandably presented. In fact, one of 
the most outstanding articles tested, from 
a readership and impact standpoint, was a 
5,000-word piece on the causes of inflation. 


touse OrGcan Enmpuasis Sxirrep 

But more signi cant still is the case 
history of a company that revamped its 
whole employee publication to conform to 
the rules we have outlined. In general, this 
meant shifting the emphasis of the publi- 
cation from ‘‘what this information means 
to the company’’ to ‘‘what it means to 
the employee’’. Also, the number of pages 
was slightly increased. Prior to the change, 
claimed readership of the magazine was 
only 21 to 39 per cent in four test plants. 
Current readership: claimed, 64 per cent; 
proven, 45 to 52 per cent in three tested 
plants. 

To a writer or editor, the criteria we 
have outlined spell one thing: good jour- 
nalism. There are no special circumstances 
separating the message of business from any 
other message. If management expects to be 
understood, it must follow the rules of 
exposition which are as old as the written 
word, Language is no respecter of position 
or profession; a chairman of the board is 
no more exempt from the fog of incoherence 
than any schoolboy. 

This brings us to my concluding point. 
In its scramble to the top of the heap 


American business has long recognized the 
indispensable role of the technician or 
specialist. It was this country that first put 
the scientist to work on the production 
line, the engineer inside a sales office. 
American business has taken mathematics 
and chemistry out of the clouds and put 
them to work on piston rings and tooth- 
paste. It has even taken the artist and 
given him a job on product design and ad- 
vertising lay-out. But the writer? For the 
most part, it has patted him on the head— 
an egghead, of course—and told him to go 
run along. That, or it has flipped him a 
pad and ordered him to write to dictation. 


Epitors Untrustep, UNDERPAID 


With rare exceptions, the writer in 
industry is underpaid, unlistened to, and 
untrusted. Studies by the International 
Council of Industrial Editors and the 
Opinion Research Corp., for instance, show 
that the average editor in industry is given 
no stated objectives or policy to pursue; 
has little, and often no access to informa- 
tion; and rarely gets advice or guidance 
from the top. In addition, invariably his 
budget is too small, his staff insufficient 
and his duties too numerous.* 

The results of this neglect can be 
spelled out in black and white. In an earlier 
survey, the Opinion Research Corp. found 
that the average editor does an indifferent 
and often aimless job, in which manage- 
ment’s prime concerns are overlooked and 
its problems obscured. In contrast, where 
the editor has received the backing of 
management, he has consistently targeted 


the communications program to manage- 
ment interests, i.c., problems having a 
direct bearing on company, therefore em- 


*A recent survey, conducted by the ICIE, showed that 
only yo per cent of industrial editors reported directly to 
top Management (president or vice-president), while 48 pet 
cent said they spent less than one-half their time on direct 
communications assignments. Most surprising figure: only 
15 per cent reported that they had previous news-writing 
experience 
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ployee, welfare. The proof: of “‘on target’’ 
editors (editors consistently hitting pri- 
ority problems), 85 per cent claimed active 
management support, while of ‘off target’’ 
editors, only 46 per cent claimed manage- 
ment support. 

Yet these facts are only symptomatic 
of a greater ill. In this vital field of com- 
munications, business, as we have seen, 
must work with ideas. Ideas are the nuts 
and bolts of a writer’s trade. The writer 
need be no Shakespeare or Milton, but the 
fact remains that the transmittal of ideas in 
a clear and interesting fashion requires a 
high degree of skill and experience. So far, 
much of business’ energy in communica- 
tions has been spent escaping ideas. It has 
taken refuge in techniques and experts. 
But the one specialist, the writer, who 
might help it, business has neglected. 
Why? Could it be that the writer, if he is 
conscientious, forces business to a recogni- 
tion of its awesome responsibilities toward 
its employees? 

Business is confronted with an over- 
whelming decision. Can it measure up to 
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its protestations of good-will? Can it be 
free and democratic in its discourse with 
its employees? Even members of its own 
top echelon have pointed out its anomalous 
position—that of a largely authoritarian 
structure living in the midst of an egali- 
tarian democracy. Already it has made 
tremendous strides in remedying this situa- 
tion. Twenty years ago, for example, the 
idea of an employee having any right to 
information or knowledge about company 
policy was just beginning to stir in the 
conscience of management. Today the issue 
is in the forefront of the debate on business 
operations. 

Largely through the technology of 
business, democracy has been made a physi- 
cal reality in America. There is almost 
nothing in the way of goods that is not 
within the reach of the average man. But 
there are many areas still where there is 
mental and spiritual discrimination. In 
business the issue on this point rests mainly 
on its ability to establish a free press for 
not only its employees but, by the same 
token, its stockholders and the public. 
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Profit Sharing Pays Us Handsomely 


HEN we of the Bergen Evening Rec- 

W ord are asked whether our profit- 
sharing plan has resulted in conspicuously 
better teamwork, our answer is an un- 
qualified Yes. I believe the reason is that 
the plan emphasizes the importance of the 
individual to the success of the enterprise. 

First, let me say that our paper is a 
large “‘small daily’’. It is edited and pub- 
lished by Donald G. Borg in Hackensack, 
New Jersey, just seven miles from New 
York City as the crow flies. 

Some years ago our publisher had a 
good deal of time for thinking while on a 
trip around the world. Being a real person- 
nel man at heart, one subject of his 
thoughts was an equitable salary structure 
and the desirability of devising some 
method by which each individual staff 
member, both white-collar and printer, 
would be further rewarded for his or her 
contribution to the business. That was the 
real beginning of our “‘Five Year Plan’’. 

This plan, briefly, represents a quasi 
socialization of the newspaper through 
which all the full-time employees share in 
its profits and losses. It was put into effect 
in 1940 and was designed to cover a 5-year 
experimental period. It has been revised, 
improved and renewed at 5-year intervals. 

The Bergen Evening Record conducts 
an open shop. Both union and non-union 
workers are welcome in our business 
family. The only requisites for employment 
are honesty, intelligence, initiative and 
willingness to work. 

Here is how the plan operates. At the 
close of each year, 50% of the net profits 


above 6% on the owner's net invested 


By Russert L. Binper, Business Manager 
Bergen Evening Record, Hackensack, N. Jj. 
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Here's a report of a profit-sharing plan 
which last year gave every full-time 
employee a dividend of 26 weeks’ base 
salary, and this year will give him a 
70% bonus in addition. Personnel turn- 
over 45 practically non-existent; all are 
more cost-conscious and production- 
minded. The article is from a talk at 
the last annual meeting of the News- 
paper Personnel Relations Association. 





capital is prorated among all the full-time 
employees as a salary dividend. 

Net invested capital is determined at 
midyear by deducting the corporate liabili- 
ties (excluding capital and surplus) from 
the corporate assets, the resultant figure 
giving a fair average of net invested capital 
for the year. The shareholders of the cor- 
poration are entitled to a 6% return on 
their investment. 

The net profits are determined by de- 
ducting operating expenses, which include 
depreciation and all forms of taxation, from 
operating revenues, which include adver- 
tising, circulation and other current re- 
ceipts. 

The other 50% of the net profits is 
retained by the corporation for further 
expansion and such other disposition as its 
shareholders may determine from year to 
year. 

As this part of the plan was designed 
to make each employee conscious of the 
importance of efficiency and cost, let's see 
how it actually worked out. 

In 1940, the first year of the plan, 
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every full-time employee received a divi- 
dend equivalent to 1 week's base salary; in 
1941, 2 weeks’; in 1942, 3 weeks’; in 1943 
and 1944, 8 weeks’; in 1945, 10 weeks’; in 
1946, 16 weeks’; in 1947 and 1948, 18 
weeks’; in 1948, 1950, 1951 and 1952, 24 
weeks’ and last year, 26 weeks’. 

Now, the plan to be completely ef- 
fective had to provide, in addition, an 
incentive for increased production. There- 
fore, to the foregoing salary dividend a 
salary bonus was added. This was based on 
annual advertising volume. 

Base salaries have been established 
throughout the organization for the vari- 
ous levels of operation, all the way from 
junior clerks to publisher. According to 
the Five Year Pian a general salary bonus 
of 10% became effective when in 1946 an- 
nual advertising volume exceeded 6,000,000 
lines. This meant that in 1947 every em- 
ployee of the paper received an automatic 
10% increase in his or her weekly base pay. 

With every million-line increase in 
advertising volume since then came an ad- 
ditional 10% automatic increase in base 
pay. Last year, in 1953, our advertising 
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volume had reached 13,574,694 limes, an 
increase of 7 million lines since the bonus 
plan began in 1946. Therefore, starting 
January 2, 1954, each employee received a 
70% bonus on his weekly base pay. Pro- 
viding the salary dividend remains the 
same as last year, an employee with a 
$50 weekly base salary will this year earn 
$110.00. 

The plan also provides for 10% base 
salary reductions, should there be a corre- 
sponding drop in advertising linage. Thus 
far there have been no salary reductions. 

We do not hold the plan to be perfect, 
but it has stood the test of time and has 
accomplished certain specific things. 

It has definitely eliminated personnel 
turnover. 

It has made each one of our 218 em- 
ployees cost-conscious and alive to proce- 
dures that will save us time and money. 

It has made them all production- 
minded in both advertising and circulation. 

It has given to each a feeling of owner- 
ship; of being an important part of the 
Record family and a remunerative pride in 
the publishing of their newspaper. 
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Your People Can 


xecuTives and staff personnel of every 

level are being offered courses to help 
them read faster and better. In many com- 
panies training directors find themselves in 
the happy position of being asked to ar- 
range more sections of such courses, and 
speed reading is rapidly approaching public 
speaking’s popularity of a few years back 
as a training course for company employees. 

There is a sound reason for this. Execu- 
tives and managers whose job requires the 
reading of vast amounts of printed mate- 
rials, memorandums, letters, and reports 
are seeking relief. The increasing technical 
knowledge required of the average manager 
today requires that he keep abreast of an 
ever-increasing array of trade magazines, 
current magazines, and _ books. 
Engineers, scientists, and other staff people 
face similar loads of technical reading. 
Coupled with the increased volume is the 
difficulty of retaining the important parts 
of what is read, or even of understanding 
some of it. 

Private reading clinics, remedial read- 
ing clinics of universities, and in-plant 
training programs have increased prodi- 
giously during the past five years. Articles 
in general-interest magazines, accompanied 
by simple reading-speed examinations, have 
stimulated further interest in the subject. 
The following suggestions are intended for 
the company planning to start such a train- 
ing program, or for companies desiring to 
evaluate their existing course. 

A simple set of rules concerning a 
reading improvement program is not easy 
to prescribe, due to the controversial nature 
of the subject. The reading clinicians—or 
experts—-themselves are sharply divided as 
to the best route to reading improvement. 
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By Georce S. OpIORNE 
Associate Extension Specialist 
Rutgers University 





Practically everybody can read at least 
two or three times faster with good 
comprehension if given the right kind of 
help. The author surveys training 
methods and objectives. He warns that 
the trainer needs more than the ability 
to work the recommended mechanical 
gadgets. 





Some favor the use of mechanical devices 
for training in perception-speed, while 
others prefer the more roundabout method 
which requires an increased vocabulary, 
knowledge of the organization of written 
material, and better analysis of material to 
reduce reading time. Good results have 
been achieved both ways, and the con- 
troversy rages around methods rather than 
results. 

As a general guide, what can one ex- 
pect from a course in reading improvement, 
and what are some sound rule-of-thumb 
tests of whether your reading program is as 
good as it might be? 

1. A Pre-course Test Is Desirable: Every 
member of the class should be tested, and 
his reading speed and comprehension ana- 
lyzed. The more complete the analysis the 
better. The average person will read at 
somewhere between 200-250 words per 
minute on average material, with about 
85% comprehension. This test will give 
the student a starting score from which to 
measure his progress 

2. The Course Should Provide for Outside 
Exercises: It will be difficult to make good 
the students do certain 


progress unless 
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drills and exercises outside class. Inexpen- 
sive texts are available to make this outside 
work relatively painless. 

3. Classes Should Not Be Too Large: 
Remedial reading in extremely bad cases is 
conducted in classes of four or five persons. 
For an average industrial training group 
fifteen to twenty persons of similar back- 
grounds can be handled by an experienced 
instructor. A larger class diminishes the 
effectiveness of instruction for each person. 
The progress of each student should be 
recorded during the course, and discussed 
with him, if necessary. Larger classes make 
this impracticable. 

4. Don't Have Too Widely Diversified 
Interests Represented: People from technical 
divisions of the company, perhaps with 
Master's and Doctor's degrees, should not 
be mixed with people doing an entirely 
different type of reading, for example, 
personnel research. Experience shows that 
class dissatisfaction can arise from such 
mixtures. 

5. The Course Should Use Some Percep- 
tion Training Equipment: In the average in- 
dustrial class, such tools as the tachisto- 
scope to flash words on the screen, or the 
Harvard Reading Films, have an effect of 
stimulating interest and motivating the 
class to further effort. Their proponents 
declare that they are the heart of reading 
improvement because they train the eye to 
perceive more rapidly and accurately. In 
any event, a course which does not include 
them is apt to be questioned by an average 
group, since these devices have been widely 
heralded in magazines and on television. 
The psychological factor of maintaining 
student confidence in the instructor is part 
of the course content, and cannot be dis- 
counted. 

6. Some Attention Should Be Paid to 
Intelligence: A certain amount of time 
should be spent in testing vocabulary, and 
outlining a program for improving it 
during the course. It is obvious that com- 
prehension implies understanding of the 
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meaning of words: e.g. vocabulary. Further 
training along these lines would include 
such things as understanding how written 
material is organized by the author, in 
order that the reader may harvest the 
thought in the pattern in which it was 
sown. Concentration and intellectual curi- 
osity should be stimulated to improve 
reading speed and comprehension. This is 
often the most difficult portion of the 
course, for it is less provocative and stimu- 
lating. Many teachers get it over with 
before introducing the machines and gadg- 
ets, thereby increasing the effectiveness of 
these devices. 

7. Expect Plateaus of Accomplishment: 
The curve of reading speed and compre- 
hension will rise quickly at first, and level 
off somewhere during the middle of the 
course. The student should expect this, and 
be warned against impatience or discour- 
agement when it appears. Plotting progress 
on a graph chart is sometimes helpful in 
aiding people over this hurdle. 

8. The Course Should Eliminate Blocks to 
Good Reading: The student reading at less 
than his maximum potential reading speed 
and comprehension should be told of the 
reasons for his poor reading, and a per- 
sonal development program arranged for 
his benefit. Such blocks as lip-movement 
while reading, regression of the eyes back 
over material already read, and the reading 
of single words rather than sentences or 
paragraphs should be pointed up and cor- 
rective instruction given. The films are 
valuable in this regard. 

g. The Instructor Should Be an Expert: 
Due to the variety of situations which can 
arise in teaching reading improvement, the 
instructor should be selected carefully. 
The ability to operate a projector or tachis- 
toscope is not enough. The instructor 
should have a background of remedial read- 
ing training, and be able to recognize and 
prescribe corrective drills for the many 
blocks to effective reading. The best test 
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Empathy in Personnel Management 


By Irwin J. Scnuttz, Counseling Psychologist 
Vocational Counseling Service, V. A. Hospital, Downey, Illinois 


mpaTHy’’ is defined by Webster as ‘‘the 
E imaginative projection of one’s con- 
sciousness into another human being.”’ 
The practice of empathy is important in 
dealing with and understanding others. 

A Management Guide for Supervisors, an 
Air Force publication, presents a passage 
worthy of serious consideration. It says 
about workers: 

They have nerves—which you may shatter 

They have feelings--which you may hurt 

They have pride—which you may injure 

They have hopes—which may be realized 
They are just like you 

Unfortunately, everyone credits him- 
self with imstinctive expertness in the 
understanding of human relations and, 
therefore, makes little or no effort to think 
beyond the immediate and_ superficial. 
Principles of empathy are often given lip 
service only, with rare attempts to practice 
them. 

Given a set of circumstances, you can, 
through introspection, fairly well deter- 
mine your own behavior and reaction to 
certain stimuli. In turn, if you have hon- 
estly thought through such behavior, you 
can with fair confidence predict that others 
will react similarly to a situation of the 
same kind. That is empathy. 

The ability to understand others’ be- 
havior depends greatly upon your own 
actual and possibly your vicarious experi- 
ence with others. The deeper, broader and 
more thoughtful these experiences are, the 
greater will be your ability to empathize 
from them. If the experiences have been un- 
pleasant, and your reaction to the un- 
pleasantness has not been fully thought 
through, your attempt to empathize will 





Among the greatest attributes of the 
successful personnel director is his 
ability to empathize. The author con- 
siders empathy in several of its manifes- 
tations, and suggests how skill in its 
use may be increased by conscious 
Striving. 





be easily seen to be insincere, false and 
empty. Objectivity, appreciation of the 
rights of others, consideration for their 
pride, sensitiveness to the other person— 
these are essential in the practice of em- 
pathy. To put it another way, empathy 
demands conscientious thinking that in- 
volves the heart as well as the mind. 
False pride, unsympathetic interest, 
impatience, ridicule, sarcasm and a host of 
similar attitudes play their part in person- 
nel and human relationships. These must 
be reckoned with in understanding an- 
other's behavior and must be included in 
the equation. The sooner these attitudes 
are discovered the easier they are to deal 
with constructively. For this reason, in 
fairly intimate association, there is con- 
stant need for full exchange of confidence. 
How these confidences are evaluated, 
and the subsequent reaction of the two 
parties involved, will depend upon the 
degree to which each empathizes with the 
other. If this two-way process is sincerely 
and wholesomely accomplished, the likeli- 
hood of mutual respect and appreciation is 
almost inevitable. But to do all this is not 
easy. Empathy must be worked at. It takes 
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a big person to temper an emotional state 
with reason, fairness and understanding. 

Doctors, lawyers, teachers, ministers, 
salesmen and many others regularly prac- 
tice empathy. And what personnel director 
has not been faced with instances of all 
sorts that have required him to empathize? 
Complete rapport with every individual is 
hardly possible, but the less able a person 
is to ‘project himself into the other man’s 
shoes,’’ the less likely he is to cope com- 
petently with the many personnel problems 
that arise. 


Wuere Empatny 1s CALLED FOR 


For example, the discreet handling of 
a person known to have been discharged 
has many ramifications. The discharged 
person may not always be in the wrong or 
there may be extenuating circumstances. 
Vicarious experience and sympathetic un- 
derstanding on the part of the personnel 
director is the most that can be expected in 
cases of this kind. Complete sensitivity to 
another's problem is difficult unless one 
himself has been personally involved in 
such a problem. 

A rather typical case to be found in 
most large organizations is the employee 
who resents the maze of regulations and 
red tape. What appear to him to be mean- 
ingless procedures that serve only to ob- 
struct his optimum performance are in 
reality practices that have been developed 
and adopted for the efficiency of the whole 
organization. At his level, it is hard for 
him to see the complete picture. Explana- 
tions are attempted, but to no avail. The 
thing to do with him is to suggest that he, 
the worker, assume the role of his superior, 
pause a moment to think through the en- 
tire problem, and then decide what answer 


he would give to himself. His new role has 
an almost miraculous effect on his insight 
and understanding. The chances are that he 
will cheerfully admit the errors in his com- 
plaints. Problems of this kind and others 
even more delicate are nicely resolved by 
merely asking the other person what he 
would do if he were in your position—a 
direct attempt to have him empathize. 

Empathy with more than one person 
may be necessary in a given situation. For 
instance, supervisor-employee conflicts 
must often be resolved by the personnel 
director. Situations of this kind demand a 
knowledge of the individuals involved, the 
problem, and the ultimate effect of a deci- 
sion upon the person most concerned. This 
is an example of what might be termed 
“multiple-type empathy’’—a kind which is 
not limited to personnel activities. 


How To Practice EmMpatuy 


There are no set rules for the practice 
of empathy. The ability to empathize can 
be best achieved by asking yourself the 
question, ‘What would I do and how 
would I feel in this particular situation?”’ 
A sincere attempt should then be made to: 

a. Determine all the circumstances sur- 
rounding the matter in question. 

b. Evaluate each of the possible sub- 
sequent effects of the action to be 
taken or statements to be made. 

c. Avoid rationalizations that would 
normally apply only to yourself. 
Be as objective as possible. 

. Temper your conclusions and final 
decision with sympathetic under- 
standing and customary courtesies. 
To do these things may appear de- 

manding in terms of time and effort, but 
there are no short cuts. 








You can take in only what your experience and background allow you to take in. 
Rudolph Flesch puts it this way: “Remember that everybody, including yourself, 
has only his own experience to think with.” 











Martha, Mary and John: 
Each Had a Personal Problem 


es had a personal problem. She 
regarded it as so very personal that 
she hugged it to her for six long weeks, and 
in those six weeks a lot of strange things 
happened to Martha. Martha was a produc- 
tion worker, and her production dropped off 
20%; her best and almost her only friend 
became estranged, and for the first time in a 
rather long association her foreman had to 
have a talk with her about production and 
attitude and something he called ‘‘wool- 
gathering.”’ 

The shy Martha lived with and sup- 
ported a widowed mother who had re- 
cently had a stroke and was bed-fast, and 
with an old great-aunt who looked after 
the mother while Martha was at work. 
Martha, her aunt and her mother lived two 
blocks from the nearest telephone and 
Martha was greatly concerned lest her 
mother have another stroke and valuable 
time be lost in calling the doctor, and in 
calling her if she were at work. She wanted 
very much to have a telephone installed, 
but in Martha's area, at this time, that 
wasn t casy. 

She went down to the telephone com- 
pany. They were very courteous. They had 
a talk with her, and gave her a leaflet to 
read and told her to send in a letter explain- 
ing the circumstances of her need. 

Now oddly enough, when Martha's 
real problem was brought to light it was 
found that it wasn't the problem of 
whether she would get a telephone or not. 
It had never occurred to her that perhaps she 
wouldn't. Martha's immediate problem, 
the thing that had her off base, was that 


By Guiapys D. Meyer 


Manager, Personnel Services Division 
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Not only one, but three surprises awatt 
you in this report of actual counseling 
incidents. They show that personal 
problems which may play havoc with 
production aren't always what they 
seem before you get to the base of them. 
The author lays down several rules, 
and three essential attributes for coun- 
selors. 





letter, because she just couldn't write it. 
She could tell you in very good English 
what needed to be said in the letter, but 
she couldn't put it down on paper. Said 
Martha ‘‘I don’t suppose I've written more 
than six letters in my life, and some of 
those were to Santa Claus when I was a 
little girl.” 

If we say, “That's the silliest problem 
and the stupidest girl I ever heard of: any- 
body can write a letter!’’, we are a little 
wrong—about 100% wrong. No problem is 
a ‘‘silly’’ problem which reduces one’s earn- 
ings 20%, Martha is not a stupid girl, she 
is a little above average, and not everyone— 
even intelligent ones—can write letters. 

We do not brand as stupid those people 
who can't drive automobiles, if there has 
been no need or occasion to drive an auto- 
mobile. There had been no need or occasion 
for Martha to write letters. 

In helping people solve their personal 
problems—and this is perhaps the most im- 
portant point to remember—we must have 
a respect for the other fellow at his own level 
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of development. And let’s not confuse 
level of development with level of intelli- 
gence, because they aren’t always the same 
thing. Martha’s level of development 
simply did not include the writing of 
letters. 

But it does now! For Martha wrote the 
letter to the telephone company. Actually, 
she wrote several before an acceptable one 
was painfully achieved. 

Of course it would have been cheaper, 
quicker and easier to have written and sent 
the letter for her via company steno, letter- 
head, envelope, mail services and mail 
meter. But by so doing nothing would have 
been accomplished toward the development 
of Martha's capacity to solve her own prob- 
lem. 

One concern of a good counselor must 
be the development of capacity. Thus some 
part of the solution of every problem must 
always be left for the counselee to handle, 
no matter how inadequate he may seem to 
be. The counselee who can handle a small 
part of today’s problem, can handle a 
larger part of the one which comes along 
tomorrow and thus grow in capacity. We 
define counselling in business and industry 
as an attempt to help an employee solve his 
problems, not to solve them for him. 


Husspanp Runs Out on Mary 


And then there was Mary. Mary had a 
personal problem. Unlike Martha, Mary 
was an extrovert. Mary said ‘‘My husband 
has run off with another woman. Not only 
that, he borrowed fifty dollars from my 
father to take her to Arkansas. And not 
only that, he bought a new suit to wear on 
the trip and charged the suit to me.’’ And 
then Mary grinned. 

The counsellor grinned back and said, 
“Goodness Mary, you have a lot to worry 
about, don’t you? A lot of problems.”’ 
And Mary answered, ‘‘Problems? I don't 
have any problems. And I’m not worried 
about a thing except do I have to pay for 


that suit. Do you know a good, cheap 
lawyer?” 

In helping people solve their personal 
problems we need to remember that we do 
not all see things through the same glasses. 
We need to cultivate objectivity so that 
our own emotions and biases do not get in- 
volved in the problem under consideration. 
Such involvement puts on us glasses so dif- 
ferent from those of the counselee that we 
are likely to see nothing but a confused 
blur instead of the clear-cut problem. 


Joun’s UNspEaKABLE TROUBLE 


Consider the “‘tragedy”’ that hit John. 
John's problem left him sleepless for two 
nights and distracted for two days. In his 
own hushed, unhappy words (spoken in 
strictest privacy) it was ‘‘the worse thing 
I ever got into.’’ John had had a contractor 
out to look over his lovely home with a 
view to replacing some roof tile, doing 
some tuckpointing, etc. ‘‘He tells me I 
have termites in the front porch. What in 
the world am I going to do?”’ 

The real problem for the counselor in 
John's dilemma was not what to do but how 
to do it. In John’s background and environ- 
ment there were words one didn't say out 
loud (like ‘‘cancer’’ or ‘‘mental illness’”) 
and afflictions one didn’t have (like ter- 
mites or impetigo). Knowing this, one 
could have the proper sympathy for the 
seemingly infantile attitude of this civic- 
minded home owner, who had a very re- 
sponsible job. 

One could solve the problem, not by 
giving John the phone number of a good ex- 
terminator, but by referring him to someone 
in his own organization whom he re- 
spected, who had greater status than he 
(job, and otherwise) and who had success- 
fully coped with this earthy problem. 

The resourceful counselor learns that 
background information about a counselee, 
via his personnel and/or other records, 
sometimes yields valuable clues as to how 
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one may best help him handle a problem; 
not clues to a solution, perhaps, but to 
method. 

The resourceful counselor will look for 
help within his own organization and make 
referrals to those qualified to help. The best 
help is not necessarily all the way across 
town. It may be in the department next 
door. Such referrals, properly handled, can 
produce a fine ‘‘all in the family’’ feeling. 

The honest counselor, after many 
Marthas, Marys, and Johns, will acknowl- 
edge that some of the most brilliant suc- 
cesses attributed to him actually involved 
nothing on his part except listening sym- 
pathetically. There is sometimes sufficient 
therapy in the catharsis of getting a worry 
off one's chest so that nothing further is 
required. For this reason there seem to be 
only two essential physical characteristics 
necessary for good counseling—namely, 
big ears and a small mouth!! 


Your People 
Can Read Better 


(Continued from page 257) 


of an instructor is what his students ac- 
complished in prior classes or courses. 

10. Improvement in Speed and Comprehen- 
ston Is the Final Test: The final session 
should be devoted to measuring progress 
from the beginning. The rate of improve- 
ment in reading speed and comprehension 
determines the success of the course. If the 
executive who was reading 200 words is 
now reading at 500 words per minute and 
understands what he reads more com- 
pletely, the course was successful for him. 
He carries less papers home with him, his 


desk is less cluttered, and he is able to 
spend more of his time doing managerial 
work. An increase from 200 to 500 words 
per minute is not unusual. Many persons 
increase their speed to 600 and even goo 
words per minute with excellent compre- 
hension. It is not ordinary to expect the 
results claimed by the instructor at the 
University of Denver for one of his stu- 
dents, who is reported to read 8,000 words 
per minute. 

A genuinely successful reading pro- 
gram has lasting effects. During the course, 
emphasis is therefore placed on continued 
practice and follow-up after the course 
ends. Without continued interest and ap- 
plication a return to older habits of slow 
reading may occur 

A fact that is borne out by numerous 
courses is that almost everyone can read 
and comprehend at a speed far beyond his 
present ability. 





Do Your Employees 
Balk at 
Foreign Assignment? 


Wherever employee discontent can be 
traced to inadequate educational facilities 
for his children, Calvert ‘“School-at- 
Home” Courses are the personnel man’s 
most promising solution 


With Calvert’s accredited courses, par- 
ents can give their children a modern, 
American education anywhere in the world! Many lead- 
ing American industries provide Calvert Courses for chil- 
dren of employees stationed in isolated areas. Company- 
sponsored groups now in the Arabian oil fields, Chilean 
copper districts, Indonesian rubber territory. Individual 
and group programs available 


Courses for kindergarten through 9th grade. Lessons, 
books, supplies provided. Used successfully by more than 
100,000 children. 48th year. Improves employee morale— 
helps make foreign assignment more desirable. Write for 
complete information today 


Calvert School 


390 E. Tuscany Road Baltimore 10, Md. 





Layoffs of Unorganized Employees 


By Joun W. Pryor 


Mountain States Employers Council, Inc., Denver 


ny layoff of employees, unionized or 
A not, creates problems of employer-em- 
ployee and community relations. Under a 
union contract there are usually some rules 
of seniority which either guide or inflex- 
ibly direct the industrial relations staff in 
making terminations, transfers, and call- 
backs. 

In the tri-state area of Colorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico, where most of 
our 500 members do business, many com- 
panies are not organized and almost all of 
them have non-union sections of their 
work forces. Since this area has shown an 
almost unbroken record of business ex- 
pansion for many years, the problem of 
layoff of unorganized employees has been a 
fairly moot point. Recently, however, 
largely due to curtailment of military con- 
tracts, this has become an issue with some 
employers who are being forced to formu- 
late policies overnight. 

Following are some of the more uni- 
versal and urgent questions which have 
been raised, together with some of the 
decisions made. 

1. Shall employees be laid off in strict 
accordance with seniority if possible? 

Many companies have on their pay- 
rolls persons who never would have been 
hired except for the tight labor market. 
Some of these are such obvious misfits that 
to keep them in preference to abler workers 
with less seniority would raise doubts as to 
the employer's good judgment. A number of 
companies consider seniority and ability 
together, and a few weigh the employees’ 
financial circumstances. Certainly it would 
seem reasonable to the rank and file, in 
many cases, if a working wife with no 
children were laid off rather than the head 
of a dependent family. In most cases, sen- 





The very fact that procedures in connec- 
tion with layoffs of non-union people 
are not dictated by contract is one reason 
why definite policies should be decided 
upon in advance, to be as fair and con- 
sistent as possible. The author does 
not attempt to judge the merit of pos- 
sible practices, but only to state some 
of the questions that come up and re- 
quire answers. 





iority is considered very carefully, however, 
to preserve the feeling of job security among 
the remaining employees. 

2. How much notice should be given? 

This often varies as between shop and 
office, and from company to company. 
Some believe quite strongly that an em- 
ployee should be separated from the work 
force as soon as notice is given: although, 
particularly in offices, this may be tempered 
by severance pay or, in lieu of notice, pay 
up to two weeks for hourly workers. Other 
companies either give some advance notice 
or let the grapevine spread the word of an 
impending layoff to reduce the element of 
surprise. 

3. What should the employee be told at 
time of termination? 

This is a tough question in some cases. 
The usual policy is to avoid any kind of 
commitment about the future. Not only is 
this practical, since the employer has no 
crystal ball, but either a specific or vague 
promise or intimation concerning recall 
may cause embarrassment later if the em- 
ployee is not brought back when jobs are 
open. Of course, if the employee insists 
upon an answer to a hypothetical question, 
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it may be necessary to make some kind of 
generalized statement or qualified commit- 
mentor, if there is no intent to rehire, 
perhaps a blunt revelation of that fact. A 
thorough explanation of the reason for the 
layoff is frequently made, sometimes in 
writing, to all of the employees. 

4. What about payment of accrued vaca- 
tion pay or other benefits? 

Examination of past practice is im- 
portant here. A layoff is a poor time to 
change policy. As in the case of severance 
pay or advance notice, there is much vari- 
ance in practice regarding accrued vacation 
pay when the layoff takes place before the 
employee's anniversary date. 

5. What should the employee be told about 
his rights in event of recall? 

This may not come up at the time of 
termination, but will certainly be a prob- 
lem if the employee comes back to work 
later. Employers have developed various 
formulas to enable them to answer ques- 
tions concerning seniority rights. Vaca- 
tions, pensions and other benefits may be at 
stake. For example, one unorganized com- 
pany states that a laid-off employee shall, 
upon recall within a year or one-half of his 
length of service (whichever is shorter), be 
reinstated for all purposes as of his original 
hiring date. The time spent on layoff may, 
however, be used to extend the date at 
which the employee becomes eligible for 
vacation. 

6. What will be the mechanics of recall? 

Will the employee be given a certain 
number of days to return after notice is sent 
to him? Will he be given more time if he 
has another job? This is usually worked out 
on a case-by-case basis, depending upon the 
circumstances of the company and the 
employee at the time, but some general 
rule for management guidance might be 
advisable 


7. How about a letter of recommendation? 

Most companies decline to give general 
letters at the time of termination, pointing 
out that such documents are seldom con- 
sidered in hiring. But it is agreed that any 
specific inquiry will be answered. 

Some executives say: “‘But this is 
practically like having a union contract!”’ 
True enough. The fact that unions have 
flourished is convincing evidence that 
arbitrary treatment of unorganized em- 
ployees is a risky matter. Furthermore, 
when layoffs occur, the company usually 
looks for even greater efficiency on the part 
of its reduced staff. If morale has been 
shaken by company practices which appear 
to be unjust, or if the company is unable to 
answer vital questions because of lack of 
policy, cooperation for increased efficiency 
may be hard to obtain. In fact, the ef- 
fectiveness of the work force may decline. 


PREPARE FOR UNEXPECTED LAYorrs 


Some firms go ‘‘all out’’ to make a 
layoff as palatable as possible. They 
actively seek jobs for terminated employees, 
availability of laid-off 
workers, and take positive, publicized 
steps to raise their level of production. In 
some cases, laid-off workers are retained on 
the company mailing list and continue to 
receive letters and publications which 
inform them of company and employee 
activities 


advertise the 


Changes in market conditions or can- 
cellations of orders can cause layoffs un- 
expectedly, overnight. It is suggested that 
any person who is performing the personnel 
function ask himself, beforehand, what he 
would do, how he would do it, and how 
he could justify his actions in a layoff. If 
the answers are not readily apparent, then 
the time for policy-making is now. 





PsYCHOLOGY OF PERSONNEL IN BusINEss AND 
Inpustry. By Roger M. Bellows. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1954, Second Edi- 
tion. 476 pages. $5.95. 

The rapidity with which group or 
social dynamics has become respected and 
practiced in business and industry is phe- 
nomenal, particularly in the field of person- 
nel. After the war modern personnel 
programs and methods were based largely 
upon individual psychology, or psychology 
that made for the efficient and satisfied 
employee. Roger Bellows in this book 
suggests that each employee was pictured 
as distinctly different from any other em- 
ployee. Considerable attention was given 
to determining how one personality dif- 
fered from others. By means of psychologi- 
cal tests these differences were recorded. 

The emphasis on the individual en- 
couraged a ‘‘trait approach”’ to leadership. 
That is, certain mental and personality 
traits were viewed as essential to leaders. 
If the employee did not have these traits, 
previously found by experience or revealed 
by statistical analysis to be related to 
leadership, he was excluded as not possess- 
ing leadership potential or ability. 

The limitation of this way of identify- 
ing leaders was not easily seen by personnel 
technicians. Not until sufficient data was 
gathered, by Kurt Levin and his group 
dynamics students, did many personnel 
people realize that to view employees as 
individuals with distinct needs and _per- 
sonalities gave only half of the picture. 
The other half—and in some cases, the 
better half—was determined by the em- 
ployee’s social rootings, and his relation- 
ships to the formal and many informal 
groups in the organization. The worker's 
environment consists of more than fellow 


workers as psychological entities. His 
unique personality also results from social 
forces that influence him from birth, and 
persist to govern his behavior as an em- 
ployee. 

The social view of the individual em- 
ployee had a terrific impact on personnel 
management. Leadership studies became 
firmly oriented toward discerning the char- 
acteristics of work situations that con- 
tributed to high morale and democratic 
leadership. Training programs became dis- 
tinctly situational in character. Many 
programs used role-playing and case stud- 
ies, and member-centered methods such as 
buzz sessions. 

Roger Bellows’ revision of his popular 
and scholarly book attests to the growing 
trend toward social dynamics. In the new 
edition he has given the whole book this 
new view by his addition of some 300 
references, many of them taken from social- 
psychology studies. In addition, Part II, 
which was originally titled “Tools for 
Effective Use of Personnel’’, in his revised 
edition is titled “‘Human Dynamics in 
Worker Satisfaction’’. In Part II, Dr. 
Bellows has added two new chapters, one 
on employees’ dynamics and one on leader- 
ship and social organization. These chap- 
ters are distinct improvements in presenting 
the theory and methods of personnel psy- 
chology in business and industry. 

The first edition of the book came out 
in April 1949 and went into three printings. 
This revised edition should prove just as 
popular, for it reveals how much the tech- 
nology of personnel psychology has 
changed in the last five years, and incor- 
porates the many new methods. 

EuGeNne Emerson JENNINGS 
Associate Professor of Management 
Michigan State College 
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Witpcat Srrixe. By Alvin W. Gouldner. 
The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
1954. 179 pages. $3.00. 


A remarkable happenstance had a good 
deal to do with the excellence of this 
study. The author, with a field research 
team, was making a sociological study of a 
gypsum mine and board mill. ‘‘Supervisors, 
management and workers had been inter- 
viewed and observed, and the research 
team was in daily, intimate touch with the 
‘feel’ of things in the plant.”’ It was right 
at that time that the wildcat strike which 
is described took place. This, says the 
book's jacket, was a social scientist's 
dream come true. The author and his team 
were able to follow what was happening 
with unusual understanding of the whole 
background. 

This is said to be the first book-length 
study of a wildcat strike and one of the few 
sociological studies in depth of any kind 
of strike. To quote again from the jacket, 
it ‘can be read as a vivid narrative of con- 
flict (the verbatim quotations which are 
sprinkled through it give more than a 
little pungency to the story). It can also 
be read—and used—as an important con- 
tribution to the science of human behavior, 
and a case study of breakdown in manage- 
ment-worker relations’’. We can testify to 
the pungency; some of the quoted language 
is downright shocking. 

Dr. Gouldner, beginning just this last 
Fall, is associate professor of sociology at 
the University of Illinois. He trained at 
Columbia and was associated with, among 
other organizations, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey as a consultant. We 
enjoyed his book immensely despite some 
obscure passages, such as “this very same 
insulation prevented his efforts from easy 
innovation"’ (page 47). Other passages that 
may baffle some readers: ‘“The content of 
the polemic about this question should not 
be loosely rendered’ (page 91), and (page 
116) “Those macroscopic aspects of the 
market to which we have referred are in no 


way esoteric’. However, there are not 
enough of these passages to worry the 
reader much. We believe that personnel and 
labor relations people will get a great deal 
out of the book. 


H. M. T. 


Hanpsook For Discussion Leavers. By J. 
Jeffery Auer and Henry Lee Ewbank. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954. 153 
pages. $2.50. 


No matter how skillful you are as a 
leader of group discussion you will find 
this compact little (about 5” x 744”) book 
both readable and helpful. It deals with the 
leadership of almost every kind of group 
meeting, from the committee of a few mem- 
bers to conferences and forums in which 
hundreds may participate. The purpose of 
any meeting, of course, is to consider some 
subject and to work toward sound con- 
clusions regarding it; this book spells out 
how the prepared and resourceful leader 
can contribute a great deal to the partici- 
pants’ satisfaction with the outcome. 

The authors are professors of speech; 
Mr. Auer at the University of Virginia and 
Mr. Ewbank at Wisconsin. Their book is 
organized for working use, with points 
itemized in each chapter under bold-face 
subheads. For example, chapter 3 is on 
‘Planning for Discussion’’. Subhead IV of 
this chapter is “‘Choosing the Form of 
Discussion’’. The discussion form should be 
chosen after considering: a. The topic; b. 
How much the members know about the 
topic; c. The size and personnel of 
the group or audience; d. The purpose of 
the meeting; e. The degree of formality 
desired; and f. Whether members can be 
expected to adopt new procedures. The next 
paragraph itemizes several types of dis- 
cussion which the authors intend to treat 
in more detail: (1) informal group discus- 
sion, (2) cooperative investigation, (3) 
committee meeting, (4) conference, (5) 
panel forum, (6) public hearing, (7) sym- 
posium forum, (8) lecture forum, (9) debate 
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forum, and (10) combinations of group 
and public discussions. 

Though the book sticks pretty close to 
business, it makes easy reading and is not 
without a sense of humor. In some in- 
stances you wonder whether the authors 
intended to have a little fun with words, 


Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Susscorg Patterns oN ACE PsycHo.oGicat 
EXAMINATION RELATED TO EDUCATIONAL 
AND OccuPATIONAL DiFFERENCES. By Francis 
J. DiVesta, Syracuse University. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 38, No. 4, August 
1954, 249-253. 


The ACE test gives two subscores: L 
which measures linguistic abilities and Q 
which measures quantitative abilities. 
Munroe (in a study reported in the Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 1946, 10, 301-316) 
found that high Q and high L scores 
reflected different personality patterns. The 
present study was planned to find out 
whether similar differences might be found 
in occupational and educational groups 
when the Q or the L score was higher. 

The subjects were Air Force officers. 
The findings are summarized as follows: 


“pilots tended to have higher Q scores, . 


non-pilots had higher L scores; individuals 
in maintenance and comptroller jobs had 
higher L scores; personnel with college 
majors in arts and sciences had higher L 
scores whereas individuals in the applied 
areas, engineering and business administra- 
tion had higher Q scores.”’ 

The data indicate a relationship be- 
tween the Q-L pattern and occupational and 
educational choices, but the author points 
out that there is a question as to whether 
this pattern is a causal factor or whether it 


as in the very first line, ‘Americans are a 
talkative people, generally speaking’. 
This is a complete revision of a book 
first brought out in 1947 by Harper. Espe- 
cially if you haven't the first version, it 
merits a place on your book shelf. 
H. M. T. 


emerges as a result of experience in certain 
areas. 


Tue Errect or Metuops oF PRESENTATION 
AND EXAMINING CONDITIONS ON STUDENT 
ACHIEVEMENT IN A CORRESPONDENCE 
Coursg. Francis J. DiVesta, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
38, No. 4, August 1954, 254-256. 


Correspondence courses have become 
very popular in many areas, but very few 
studies of the relative effectiveness of 
different methods have been reported. A 
military extension course institute wag 
planning a series of courses and this 
experiment was conducted in an effort to 
find the best method of presenting the 
material. 

The first hypothesis investigated was 
that three styles of presenting corre- 
spondence course materials would result in 
differences in student achievement. Style A 
was a manual written in a popular manner 
with cartoon illustrations. Style B was like 
the usual textbook written in a formal 
expository manner. Style C was more of a 
syllabus divided into units and lessons, with 
specifically listed objectives, references and 
questions for study. 

The second part of the experiment was 
designed to test the relative merits of open- 
book and closed-book examinations. Half 
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of the students receiving each style of 
material took an open-book exam and half 
of them took a closed-book exam under 
the supervision of a proctor. 

The course was administered through 
the regular administrative mailing pro- 
cedures. The students were informed that 
they were to take part in an experiment, 
but it was explained to them only one step 
at a time. The results are based on the 353 
airmen who completed all the steps required 
in the research. 

To the author's surprise the styles of 
presenting the materials (popular, exposi- 
tory, and study guide) did not affect the 
achievement of the students as measured 
by the achievement test. 

A month after the final examination 
the subjects were given the examination 
again to test their retention. The subjects 
who prepared for the closed-book examina- 
tion maintained their original achievement 
level while those who took the open-book 
examination made significant losses over a 
thirty-day period. 


Tue Errect or AGE AND ExPERIENCE UPON 
Accipent Rate. By R. H. Van Zelst, 
Kroh-Wagner Co., Riverside, Illinois. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 38, No. 5, 
October 1954, 313-317. 


Other studies have shown that acci- 
dent frequency tends to decline with in- 
creasing age and/or experience. The author 
criticizes the method used in many of these 
studies. The men are divided into experi- 
ence groups and the accident rate com- 
puted. This does not take into account the 
dropping out of men with high accident 
records. He feels that the decrease in acci- 
dent frequency with experience may be due 
to this natural selection. 

This study presents material obtained 
in a different manner in an attempt to 
provide more information and new in- 
sights on the problem. The subjects used 
were 1237 employees in a large Indiana 
copper plant who had remained with the 


company for five years and an additional 
1317 workers who had dropped out or had 
been separated during this period. Accident 
records were easily obtained from the dis- 
pensary since all workers were required to 
report for medical clearance even in very 
slight accidents. 

The paper presents interesting graphs 
for the non-turnover group and for the 
turn-over group per 1000 man-hours of 
operation. There is an almost identical 
sharp decline in accident frequency for the 
first six months on the job and then a 
leveling off for both groups. 

Another group of 872 workers who 
were hired later and who received the 
benefit of formal training in safety meth- 
ods, was also studied. This training did 
reduce the accidents somewhat but they 
also showed a sharp decline and a leveling 
off after six months. This suggests that 
actual on-the-job experience, as well as 
safety training, is necessary to bring acci- 
dent rates down to what might be called 
normal. 

The author concludes that, at least for 
these groups of men and for this particular 
type of operation, the effect of experience 
upon the frequency rate of accidents is 
limited to a three to five month period of 
initial on-the-job performance. Age appears 
to exert a greater influence upon accident 
rate than does experience, once the break- 
ing-in stage is passed. Older workers tend 
to have fewer accidents. This suggests that 
accidents may be explained in part on the 
basis of the immaturity of the employees. 


CopING THE KupgeR PREFERENCE RECORD 
VocaTioNnaL. By Robert Callis, William C. 
Engram, and John F. McGowan, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 38, No. 5, October 1954, 
359-363. 


Kuder’s original groupings of occupa- 
tions have been criticized by vocational 
counselors because they have not always 
been supported by empirical data. Occupa- 
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tions grouped under one heading such as 
mechanical, show widely varying profiles 
on the different scales. The Kuder test has 
been used extensively, and if the rapidly 
growing body of empirical data could be 
made available to counselors, a new group- 
ing of occupations might be made which 
would be based on real test data. 

The authors describe a procedure for 
coding Kuder Preference Record—Voca- 
tional profiles which is too detailed to dis- 
cuss here. It has the advantage that it takes 
into account the low as well as the high 
scores. The code is short and simple but it 
preserves the maximum amount of informa- 
tion. The individual profiles can readily be 
compared with profiles for various occupa- 
tion groups. The authors have been careful 
to point out certain limitations and cau- 
tions in the use of codes. 

Anyone who uses the Kuder tests will 
want to read this article in its entirety. 


PERMANENCE OF INTERESTS AND INTEREST 
Maturity. By Kalmer E. Stordahl, Arkan- 
sas Polytechnic College, Russellville, Ar- 
kansas. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
38, No. 5, October 1954, 339-340. 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
has a scale called Interest Maturity which 
is used by many counselors as a measure of 
the probable stability of a person's interest 
profile. The present study was planned to 
test whether or not scores on the Interest 
Maturity scale are related to interest 
stability. 

Approximately 3500 Minnesota high 
school senior boys completed the Strong 
blank in 1949. In 1951, 331 of these boys 
were attending the University of Minne- 
sota, and 181 of them agreed to take the 
test again. The blanks in each case were 
scored for Interest Maturity and for 44 oc- 
cupation scales. The results obtained do not 


support the assumption that there is a 
positive relationship between interest sta- 
bility and Interest Maturity score. 

The author suggests that a more useful 
key might be built by contrasting the re- 
sponses of persons whose interests remain 
stable with the responses of persons whose 
interests do not remain stable over a period 
of time. Some work has already been done 
on this project at the University of Minne- 
sota. 


VocaTIONAL-INTERESTS AND Socio-EcONOMIC 
Status. By John W. Gustad, University of 
Maryland. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 38, No. 5, October 1954, 336-338. 


The choice of an occupation is in- 
fluenced in many ways by socio-economic 
status. This investigation was particularly 
interested in the level of aspiration of the 
individual. Strong has recognized that this 
is an important factor in vocational choice 
and has devised a scale for the Strong 
Interest Blank called Occupational Level. 

These men were in large part preparing 
for the professions or business management 
and were above average in socio-economic 
status. All subjects completed the Strong 
blank as well as two scales designed by 
Gough to measure two aspects of socio- 
economic status. 

Of the three status measures studied, 
only Strong’s Occupational Level scale 
differentiated significantly among the inter- 
est groups. A study of the mean differences 
with respect to Occupational Level indi- 
cated that men with Sub-technical interests 
tended to have below-average Occupational 
Level scores, while those with Verbal- 
Linguistic interests tended to be above 
average. 

The article provides a brief summary of 
other studies which have been done in this 
area. 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tae INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PersONNEL Women takes its turn in the PJ 
spotlight this month. In 1951 two groups of 
personnel women, one in Cincinnati and 
one in Indianapolis, sparked the Big Idea. 
Alive to the desirability, in their com- 
paratively new vocation, of interchanging 
experiences and general information, these 
two groups held several exchange meetings. 
From them came a challenging question: 
why not extend this process of information 
sharing to a broader basis, national or even 
international? At the first conference of the 
Association, held in Cincinnati in October 
of 1951, the present name was adopted. 

Today the International Association of 
Personnel Women comprises key women in 
the personnel field representing business, 
industry, education and government, lo- 
cated in 25 states across the country, 
England, Germany, and Canada. The 
association is made up of organized women’s 
personnel associations, women members of 
mixed personnel associations, and women 
from areas where there is no women's 
personnel association. Some of the first local 
organizations to affiliate with the Inter- 
national Association were those in Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Montreal, 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
and St. Louis. 

A conference is held annually, when 
officers are elected for one year. The 
executive committee is composed of officers 
and standing committee chairmen, who are 
appointed by the president. The group has 
grown from 80 members to 705. 

Audrey Lee Stone, of Schlumberger 
Well Surveying Corporation, Houston, 
Texas, is president. Gladys D. Meyer, 
White Rodgers Electric Company, St. 
Louis, and Doris E. Price, Electric Storage 


Battery Company, Philadelphia, are vice 
presidents, and Viva Armstrong, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, is the 
corresponding secretary. 

The fourth international conference of 
the association was held in New York last 
Spring. Included on the program were 
tours of Lever Brothers Company, and of 
the United Nations, together with an 
analysis of the personnel policies of each. 
Julius J. Manson, district director, New 
York State Board of Mediations, described 
arbitration and set up a mock arbitration 
panel from among the conference members. 
Relationships between high school and 
college placement bureaus and business and 
industry were described at another session. 
At the final dinner meeting Dr. Lillian 
Gilbreth spoke on international personnel 
developments. 


Tue South Texas Society or TRAINING 
Directors, San Antonio, Texas, recently 
evaluated training. Participating in a panel 
on the subject were Dr. David O. Weaver, 
chief, training materials and curriculum, 
headquarters officer, military school, Lack- 
land Air Force Base, Texas; Phillip M. 
Rickabaugh, United States Air Force Survey 
Team ; Stuart L. Reed, Office of Secretary of 
Army, field representative; and Leo M. 
Donahue, placement director, St. Mary's 
University. The panel was moderated by 
Mr. J. P. Bohart, director of personnel, 4th 
Army. Possible methods of evaluating train- 
ing were explored. It was agreed that 
training for training’s sake was of little 
value. It is necessary to have a definite 
objective. Using your objective as a guide, 
you must begin developing a plan for 
evaluating your training long before it 
actually begins. It should include answers 
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to such questions as what to look for, 
method, and who is to do it. Each training 
program, it was emphasized, must be 
treated on an individual basis. What may 
work for one, may not work for another. 





Women’s Personne, Group or Puita- 
DELPHIA is now publishing a four-page 
news sheet about the activities of the 
organization. Doris Mason is the editor. 
The group is planning to circulate surveys 
on mutually troublesome problems. The 
surveys are to be summarized in convenient 
forms to make them more useful. Surveys 
will be made on such subjects as area 
practice on vacation policy, and minimum 
starting clerical rates. Dr. Harold Sea- 
shore, vice president of The Psychological 
Corporation and director of its test division, 
spoke at the October meeting. He discussed 
the whole field of testing for supervisory 
selection, promotion, and executive de- 
velopment. Lincoln Atkiss, director, ex- 
ecutive and supervisory personnel, inven- 
tory division of the Atlantic Refining 
Company, gave a short case study telling 
why his company entered the field of 
testing, and describing the results of their 
work during the past three years. 





Bay ArgA PERsONNEL Women, of San 
Francisco, have had a panel discussion on 
applicant-selection sources within their 
own group. Members of the panel were 
Grace Reineman, of the University of 
California Bureau of Occupations; Eva 
Daniels of Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company; May Carmody of the California 
Department of Employment; and Erica 
Hansell of Employers Personnel Service. 
The University of California's applicants in 
peak years have resulted in 17,000 place- 
ments. From its one-man ‘“‘military place- 
ment bureau’’ of World War I, which 
acted as a screening agent similar to 
selective service, Miss Reineman explained, 
the bureau of occupations has been stepped 
up to a staff of eight interviewers. This 


staff, in an average year, finds 15,000 jobs 
for students and alumni, varying from 
$10,000 a year executives to Saturday night 
baby sitters. 

A more specialized kind of service 
offered by a commercial organization to 
employers was described by Miss Daniels. 
Under the Burroughs program the firm will 
test an employer's prospective business 
machine operator who has been using the 
equipment of a competitor, to see if that 
operator could rapidly adapt to the 
Burroughs machine now in use in their 
offices. As a further service to employers, 
Burroughs tests company employees who 
are being considered for promotion and 
trains them in the necessary skills for the 
new job. By means of clerical tests and a 
series of try-out tests on the various 
machines, operators are trained to make 
themselves better qualified for advanced 
positions with their firms. 

A great variety of job-seekers, available 
to employers from the vast pool of the 
California State Employment Service, was 
described by Miss Carmody. Six general 
categories of applicants are placed through 
the San Francisco offices: maritime, casual 
labor, industrial, commercial, professional, 
technical and sales, and juniors and 
students. Over 300 firms get professional 
personnel advice from the Employers Per- 
sonnel Service. EPS acts as the personnel 
office for many companies too small to 
require a full-time personnel department. 


THe PersoNNEL AND INpDusTRIAL Re- 
LATIONS AssociaTION Of Los Angeles had 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell as 
the speaker for the September meeting. The 
Women's Personnel Group, and the Orange 
County Group, as well as the Inland 
Personnel Group, also attended the meeting. 
Mr. Mitchell discussed the Department of 
Labor's current objectives as well as his 
own personal philosophy about the depart- 
ment’s role in our country’s industrial 
picture. PIRA has asked its members to 
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help with the vocational guidance program 
at Franklin high school. Copies of employee 
handbooks, safety and training booklets 
and other employee publications are being 
collected from the membership for the 
school ... According to educators, such 
industrial] relations tools help youngsters to 
get a more realistic conception of what to 
look forward to in business and industry. 
This material will supplement the work of 
those teachers who emphasize the im- 
portance of progress on merit, and of 
learning to live in a group environment 
(observance of rules and regulations, etc.) 
This seems like a very practical way for a 
personnel association to make itself useful 
in the community, as well as to build up a 
good backlog of unusually well-informed 
employees for the future. Down-to-earth 
vocational guidance programs of this kind 
in the high schools will save personnel 
officers lots of headaches when graduates 
enter industry. 


Tue Paciric Nortawest PgersoNNEL 
MANAGEMENT AssOcIATION introduces its 
officers in an unusual way in Personnel 
Panorama, the monthly magazine published 
by the group. In a box along the foot of the 
page is a picture of an officer, and a brief 
biography. The miniature series is titled, 
Who's Who in PNPMA. Phyllis L. Heinz, 


personnel clerk of the Seattle First National 
Bank, asks fellow-members how they say 
No, in an article in a recent issue. She 
feels that for an interviewer to say he'll 
keep an applicant in mind, or will let him 
know if something comes up, when he 
really means that the applicant can never 
be employed by the company, is intel- 
lectually insincere, and fails to create the 
impression intended. “The interviewer,”’ 
she claims, ‘‘can allow an individual to 
preserve his self-respect by giving him the 
opportunity to accept with personal dignity 
the refusal of his application for employ- 
ment. I believe that this is one means by 
which we can better maintain a basic 
personnel function—that of helping people 
live, as well as work, more effectively.” 
Then what do you tell the applicant? After 
you have said no, you can tell him why, 
says Miss Heinz, if the information will be 
helpful to him. After that she suggests that 
the applicant be referred to some public 
service agency, educational institution, or 
other source of employment, if possible. *‘I 
would like to see the practice of suggesting 
a positive alternate action to every un- 
successful applicant for employment, be- 
come a part of standard interviewing 
procedure. This is not an impossibility so 
long ‘as there exists a need for workers on 
all levels of ability and ambition,’’ she 
concludes 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue American Socigty or TRAINING 
Directors has initiated an Institute Course 
which will total six weeks, and is divided 
into three two-week sessions, one session 
to be held each year. Outstanding training 
directors of business and industry cooperate 
to present the program. The first institute 
(August 22-27, 1954, Lake Delton, Wis- 
consin) featured work on organizing and 
administering training programs; selected 
training programs; a problem seminar; and 
the psychological foundations of training. 


On the staff were W. C. Christensen, 
manager, training department, Eli Lilly and 
Company; John Conway, A. O. Smith 
Corporation, education and training di- 
rector; Harry T. Hamblen, Jr., assistant 
head, training division, Humble Oil and 
Refining Company; William V. Machaver, 
training director, Johnson and Johnson; 
Clyde Steinmetz, director of sales training, 
Reynolds Metal Company; Milton Hanson, 
Abbott Laboratories, training coordinator; 
Clayton Orcutt, management consultant, 
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Orcutt Industrial Engineering Company; 
and William McGehee, director of research 
training, Fieldcrest Mills. 


Tue Councit on Emptoyee BEnerit 
Prans held its 8th annual conference in 
New York, October 21-22. The council 
consists of executives charged with the 
responsibility of developing employee bene- 
fit policies. About 300 attended the meeting. 
Russell Hubbard, manager Statutory Bene- 
fits, General Electric Company, spoke on 
the guaranteed annual wage. Fred Lindsey 
dealt with fringe benefit costs. He is from 
the economic research department, United 
States Chamber of Commerce. There were 
open forums on retirement procedures, 
supplementation of workmen's compensa- 
tion, and preventive medicine. 


EvaALUATING A PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
was the problem discussed at the American 
Management Association Personnel Conference 
(held September 27-29 in New York) by 
Seward H. French, Jr. Mr. French is vice 
president, Industrial and Public Relations, 
Crucible Steel Company of America. In 
order to evaluate and report effectively on 
any phase of the personnel program, 
according to Mr. French, it is first necessary 
to develop specific objectives for each 
activity and then to determine the available 
methods by which these objectives can be 
evaluated. A personnel program must 
spring from some real need of the organiza- 
tion, Mr. French cautioned. “‘Only with 
well defined needs can we set well defined 
objectives."’ As tools in isolating needs 
and setting objectives Mr. French suggested 
observance of other programs within the 
company, examination of records and 
reports, and surveys. At Crucible, causes of 
absenteeism have been analyzed as worker- 
centered, management-centered, or resulting 
from chance factors. From mathematical 
analysis of past absenteeism rates, the range 
of daily absences that can occur reasonably 
as a result of chance factors has been de- 


termined and charted. A series of successive 
daily absence rates above this range is 
considered to be a clear-cut warning for 
management that something has gone 
wrong with the personnel or management 
machinery. Asa result, short-term abnormal 
daily rates are no longer hidden in an 
insensitive monthly index, and abnormally 
high absentee rates can be dealt with as 
they occur. 

Several programs aimed at more ef- 
ficient utilization of labor have cut costs 
for Dana Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, with- 
out impairing employee morale, according 
to John E. Martin, president, who also 
addressed the conference. A complete 
revision of the work standards and in- 
centives system has increased operators’ 
earnings while reducing direct labor costs. 
An intensive cost control program reduced 
works expense 22% in three years. By 
allowing a predetermined number of grinds 
to a tool, using salvage material, reworking 
obsolete material, welding up short pieces 
of high-speed bits, and using throw-away 
carbide bits, the company was able to cut 
its replacement tool costs 30%. 


Tue CONTRIBUTION OF MANAGEMENT 
to European Prosperity was the subject of 
a conference sponsored by the European 
Council of the Comité International de 
l’Organisation Scientifique with the support 
of the European Productivity Agency, 
October 10-23, at Torquay, England. The 
conference was organized by the British 
Institute of Management. The task of 
European management was described by 
Monsieur le Comte P. Baruzy, president, 
Comité National de l’Organisation Fran- 
caise, and Sir Hugh Beaver, managing 
director, Arthur Guinness, Son and Com- 
pany, Limited. Monsieur R. E. Marjolin, 
secretaire general, Organisation Européenne 
de Cooperation Economique, spoke on the 
economic outlook for Europe. Other topics 
explored at the conference included effective 
application of human effort; modern appli- 
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cations of financial control; production 
research--some successful experiments; edu- 
cation and training of supervisors; and 
training for top management—the role of 
the staff college. 


Tue FreperaL GOvERNMENT SERVICE, 
irs CHARACTER, PresTIGE AND PROBLEMs, 
was the subject for the sixth American 
Assembly, held at Arden House on the 
Harriman Campus of Columbia University 
(Harriman, N. Y.) from October 7th 
through the roth. Sixty-five men and 
women from many occupations and parts of 
the country examined the problems of 
Federal employees and the Federal personnel 
system. The impact on the civil service of 
wholly new conditions relating to loyalty 
and security policies and procedures; the 


Looking Over the 


built-in struggle of President vs. Congress 
over management of Federal employees; the 
troubles of a changing administration in 
placing office holders in sympathy with its 
policies; were some of the problems 
discussed. The Assembly heard a talk by 
Philip Young, chairman of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission and Personnel Advisor 
to the President. Katherine St.. George of 
New York discussed Federal personnel 
problems from the point of view of the 
standing House Civil Service Committee, of 
which she is a member. The American 
Assembly was founded at Columbia by 
General Eisenhower in 1950 when he was 
president of the University. Chairman of 
the Assembly's National Policy Board is 
Clarence Francis, retired board chairman of 
the General Foods Corporation, and the 
executive director is Edwin T. Gibson. 


Employee Magazines 





INSTITUTE 
opened its 1954-55 season (September 16) 
with a discussion of remodeling house 
organs. Editors of company publications 
who have made changes in format, fre- 
quency or objectives described their ex- 
periences. HMI is an organization of people 
with employee communications and publi- 
cation responsibilities in companies in New 
York City and nearby New Jersey and 
Connecticut. It aims to bring together 
people with similar responsibilities in many 
companies and, through the exchange of 
ideas, to develop new and improved ways 
to communicate. In addition to regular 
monthly meetings, HMI plans a number of 
educational features each year to help 
industrial editors and members of their 
staffs (particularly those new to the field) 
polish the skills necessary to their jobs. 
Further information may be obtained from 
N. M. Stone, New York Central System, 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 


Tue House MaGazine 


Tue Execrric StoraGe Battery Com- 


PANY OF PHILADELPHIA has recently made an 
interesting change in the company news 
magazine. E. L. Burkhart, director of 
personnel administration, explains that the 
slick-paper, magazine-style house organ, 
the Booster, became a temporary victim of 
cost-control. Its subject matter had been 
local, and it could be used only for Phila- 
delphia employees. Until the resurrection of 
the Booster, a four-page, mimeographed 
news letter is being distributed to employees 
in all the company locations, a total of 18 
cities. Items in this new sheet are of general 
interest, including a six-month report on 
business, a description of a new sales 
campaign, and personal notes about em- 
ployees in the various branches. The experi- 
ment should pave the way for a bigger and 
better Booster in the future. Mr. Burkhart 
and his staff are to be congratulated on their 
handling of a difficult situation. 


Tue First Nationat Bank, First 
BANCREDIT CorRPORATION, First Trust Com- 
PANY, First GRAND AVENUE, First Mer- 
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CHANTS, First Securiry AND First STATE 
Banks or Saint Paut, Minnesota, publish 
a very attractive little magazine called the 
Spokesman. This is the first time I've 
heard of a group of separate companies 
combining to get out a magazine, and it 
seems like a good idea. Evidently all the 
banks are on their own, and not branches 
of one firm. Possibly other companies, 
unable to get out a publication single 
handed, could try the same idea. Dorothy 
Goth is the editor. The September number 
is covered to look like a child's school 
slate, with kid's chalk drawings, and un- 
certain lettering. The corners are rounded, 
and the border is striped red and white 
like the real old-fashioned slates. An article 
in the issue describes the work of the banks’ 
field representatives. It’s called ‘I’m sorry 
.. . he’s out of town this week.’” Members 
of the Department of Banks and Bankers 
are introduced, and their jobs, and the 
reasons for the work, outlined. Pictures of 
them at work and play complete the piece. 
A cartoon page urges employees to keep 
their desks neat and orderly, and in good 
working shape. The point is well made. 
Good cartoon stories never go unnoticed. 





Tue CINCINNATI AND SuBURBAN BELL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY AND THE CITIZENS 
TeLePHone publish the Cincinnati Telephone 
Bulletin, a big magazine loaded with 
pictures. Robert F. Crecco is the editor. 
Three spreads of pictures with captions 
illustrate the slogan, “‘A job well done 
means no waste, in a recent issue. Ex- 
amples of waste and how to avoid it 
include everything from paper clips and 
short pencils (don’t throw them away), to 
gasoline (proper driving eliminates un- 
necessary use of tires and gasoline). Editors 
of employee magazines like to print 
pictures of their readers as often as possible. 
If your picture is in the magazine you're 
pretty sure to take an interest in the 
publication. How to get meaningful pictures 
into the book is often the editor's head- 


ache. The Bulletin solved this problem well 
in the September issue by showing six 
different employees getting their children 
ready for the opening of school. One was 
putting her son onthe school bus, another 
was trying to waken her daughter to get up 
and get ready for school, another was 
buying new clothes for her son; a fourth 
was getting lunch for the child who was 
just returning from school, and still another 
was helping with homework. The whole 
added up to a sequence with plenty of 
human interest, and used the pictures of 
six employees without waiting for some- 
thing special to happen to them. 

Tue Feperat Reserve BANK oF MiIn- 
NEAPOLIS, in its Bank News, has come 
through with an unusual excuse for 
picturing an assortment of employee-readers. 
In a feature titled ‘‘Shades of Christian 
Dior,’’ they collected thirteen snapshots of 
gals now employed by the bank, way back 
when skirts were short and waists low. It 
makes an amusing spread, guaranteed to 
make anyone pause at the page. Although 
it is conceivable that some of the models 
might want to hide the magazine, it is 
more than possible that some new “‘readers"’ 
were gained when one employee said to 
another, ‘‘say did you see... .’’ Con- 
gratulations to Catherine McKnight, who 
edits the News. 

THe AmericaAN Brake SHor Company 
set aside a 15-page section of the Brake Shoe 
News (August-September issue) for a dis- 
cussion of retirement. Directed specifically 
to the 10,000 active and retired employees 
of the company, the feature “The Later 
Years’’ covers such related topics as retire- 
ment occupations, financial security after 
65, and health and mental adjustment in 
middle age. It also includes case histories of 
retired employees of Brake Shoe who have 
made the adjustment to retirement with 
more than average success. Published to 
encourage retired employees to take ad- 
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vantage of their abilities and spare time, 
and to urge active employees to plan ahead 
for retirement, the feature was specially 
prepared by the staff of the Brake Shoe 
News, edited by Walter G. Anderson. It 
coincides with a program of education on 
retirement currently being developed by 
the company’s personnel department. A 
dramatic picture of a 72-year old retired 
employee who is successfully operating a 
66-acre farm in New Jersey, and also running 
a tax consulting office, appears on the cover 
of the issue, and an editorial by the chair- 
man of the board William B. Given, Jr., 
introduces the feature. Copies of this issue 
of the Brake Shoe News are available upon 
request to Walter G. Anderson, Editor, 
Brake Shoe News, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Bemis Brorners Bac Company gets out 
a 24-page magazine, Bemistory. It is pub- 
lished for employees of all the company 
plants and offices, from the general offices in 
St. Louis. Individual plants supplement the 
magazine with mimeographed sheets of 
news and cartoons; at least the Minneapolis 
factory does, and I assume that others 
follow suit. Dwight Baumgardner, person- 
nel manager of the Minneapolis factory, 
sent us the news sheet, Bemis Briefs. Included 
in the sheet was a questionnaire asking for 


honest opinions of the company cafeteria. 
The questions are designed to help improve 
the service: ‘Would you buy a complete 
plate lunch if it were offered at around 4o¢ 
or 50¢? If coffee and freshly baked rolls were 
available in the morning, I would buy 
them... . would not buy.’’ The magazine 
does a nice job using the name of the 
company in titles for departments. Winchell 
himself, couldn't improve on Bemistory 
and Bemisafety and Bemisites (for em- 
ployees). Columns are called: Bag-Dad 
says, and Out of the Bag. 


TrRADESMENS LAND TitLe BANK AND 
Trust Company, PxHILapevpnia, Calls its 
company magazine Tradeland. This fall the 
company staged a big drive for new busi- 
ness: The Partners in Progress New Business 
Campaign, popularly known as PIP. Prizes 
for bringing in the most business were 
certainly worth going after, starting with 
two all-expense trips for two, one to 
Bermuda and one for a week-end at the 
Waldorf. Much of the space in the fall 
issues of Tradeland was devoted to this 
campaign. Thirty-nine team and eight 
group captains were pictured individually in 
the magazine. Titles and headings are 
picked out in bright color to brighten the 
book. Harry K. Loper is the editor. 


What’s New In Publications 





Tue Personnet Executive 1s Con- 
FRONTED BY AT Lgast 1500 PaGEs OF 
PeRsONNEL LireraturE A Month, accord- 
ing to a report issued by Industrial Psy- 
chology, Inc., national psychological re- 
search organization. These articles, 
monographs, bulletins, and books are pub- 
lished by 147 different journals, 53 associa- 
tion groups, 67 book publishers, and 106 
schools of business administration and 
industrial relations. Research Release #9 is 
the first of a series of bulletins on source 
materials in the field of personnel ad- 


ministration. This 16-page bulletin, titled 
“Sources in Personnel’’, lists the names and 
addresses of 375 major sources. It is 
available, without charge, when requested 
by personnel administrators on company 
letterhead, from Industrial Psychology, 
Inc., 4747 Fort Lowell Road, Tucson 6, 
Arizona. 


With THE SpOTLiGHt Focusep on 
Recorps MANAGEMENT as the newest busi- 
ness science designed to improve the 
quality and cut costs of paperwork, a flood 
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of articles, pamphlets and books has 
appeared....too many for the average 
busy executive to keep up with, to read 
and evaluate himself. The technical infor- 
mation service of the National Records 
Management Council has published a Guide 
to Selected Readings in Records Management in 
order to make the material more useful. 
Included in the guide are such topic 
headings as archives administration; busi- 
ness history; correspondence control; dis- 
posal and preservation of records; filing, 
indexing and classifying; forms control; 
office machines and equipment; office 
manuals; office systems and procedures- 
photo-reproduction processes; rehabilita- 
tion and repair of records; testing and 
training for records operations and work 
standards for offices. The guide is available 
from the National Records Management 
Council, 50 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y., at $2.85. 





Tue HANDBOOK FOR THE EMPLOYEES OF 
THE Crry GOvERNMENT OF Sioux Ciry, 
Iowa, is called You and Your Job with the 
City. It contains suggestions designed to 
help the members of the official family 
achieve the best employer-employee rela- 
tionships. The preface emphasizes the fact 
that the booklet, while primarily an 
explanation of the employees’ rights, privi- 
leges, and obligations, also contains sug- 
gestions on how the members of the city 
family may develop a sounder public 
relations program. A ten-point creed for 
public servants is included in the manual. 

Duat ALLEGIANCE TO UNION AND 
MANAGEMENT was the subject of a sym- 
posium sponsored by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association and the Division 
of Personality and Social Psychology of the 
American Psychological Association in 
Cleveland in September 1953. The papers 
have been collected to form a_ booklet 
published by the Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations of the University of 


Illinois. Among the papers are ‘‘Dual 
Allegiance as a Problem in Modern So- 
ciety,’ by Ross Stanger of the University 
of Illinois; ‘‘Dual Allegiance to Company 
and Union,—Packinghouse Workers,’’ by 
Theodore V. Purcell, S.J., Loyola Uni- 
versity; “‘Dual Allegiance and Emotional 
Acceptance-Rejection in Industry,’’ by 
Willard A. Kerr, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago; ‘‘Dual Allegiance; a 
Critique and a Proposed Approach,"’ by 
Hjalmar Rosen, University of Illinois; and 
‘A Theoretical Examination of the Concept 
of Dual Allegiance,’ by Walter Gruen, 
Committee on Human Development, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


NewspaPeR COVERAGE OF Lasor- 
MANAGEMENT News, is described from the 
reporters’ point of view in the fall number 
of the quarterly published by the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell, Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review. The author is Wayne 
L. Hodges, who teaches community rela- 
tions and industrial journalism at the 
school. The paper reports on a conference 
held at the school last year, attended by the 
representatives of 18 publications. All 
agreed that straining to develop rosy 
stories of cooperative labor-management 
relations would be poor journalism. The 
constructiveness of the relationship must be 
authentic, and as good as the union, the 
management (and the newspaper) say it is. 
Reporters classified the possibilities dis- 
cussed for developing news and features 
about constructive labor-management rela- 
tions into two categories: the negative one 
of editorial censorship of strike news, and 
the positive one of increased coverage of 
good relationships. They were pretty 
solidly against the former, and 100 per 
cent in favor of the latter. 

Finding and developing legitimate 
stories of constructive labor-management 
relations is a worthy goal, and labor news 
reporters are honestly interested in attain- 
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ing it. In both interest and effort, perhaps, 
they are ahead of their news sources, Mr. 
Hodges concludes. 


New Horizons AND New ProBLems IN 
Executive TRAINING are described in 
Management Report No. 193, published by 
the California Personnel Management As- 
sociation. The author is Ewald T. Grether, 
dean, School of Business Administration, 
University of California. He lists three 
objectives for executive training programs: 
“We wish to improve the skills, the per- 
formance of executives on the job. We 
would like to improve knowledge and 
understanding so that people have a better 
awareness of their roles and responsibilities. 
We would like to improve ability in 
analytical thinking or in analysis.’’ He 
emphasizes the use of the conference 
method in carrying out these objectives, 
and the systematic sharing of experiences 
among people in industry. An important 
part of executive training, Dean Grether 
feels, is to create an awareness of social, 
political and economic responsibilities in 
business leaders. 

Multiple management as a means of 
developing executives is advocated by 
Frederick J. Bell, executive vice president, 
National Automobile Dealers Association, 
in report No. 195 in the same series. 
Multiple management is a term used to 
describe a system of junior boards of 
picked middle-management men. Charles 
McCormick, who initiated the idea 22 
years ago at McCormick and Company, 
asked the men to meet twice a month, think 
in terms of the company, and make recom- 
mendations, on which all could agree, to 
the senior board of directors. Such recom- 
mendations would be accepted or rejected. 
If rejected, an explanation would be made 
within ten days. The junior board was to 
merit-rate itself at the end of six months. 
On the basis of this rating the top third 
was tO constitute a committee to fill out 
the board for the next six months. Members 


dropped were to receive explanations and 
help in overcoming weaknesses. In the first 
17 years the junior board, and a factory 
board made up of factory management, 
turned in 5,000 unanimous recommenda- 
tions. Fifty were turned down by top 
management but the remaining 4,950 were 
adopted. Currently, 17 of the 19 members 
of the senior board came up from the 
junior or factory board. Nearly 1,000 
companies throughout America now use 
the multiple management system. 

The Management reports are available 
from the California Personnel Management 
Association, 2180 Milvia Street, Berkeley 4, 
California, for one dollar each. 

THe EmpLoyMENT SECURITY COMMISSION 
or Nort Caroxina publishes a quarterly 
magazine (The E.C.§. Quarterly), which 
gives a picture of the state's industry. The 
winter-spring 1954 number describes the 
growth in machinery manufacturing, in- 
cluding electrical equipment and supplies, 
that is one of the outstanding features of 
North Carolina's recent industrial progress. 
New and expanding firms are finding a 
sufficient labor supply without drawing 
workers from older establishments. In- 
creased employment and payrolls in these 
fields of endeavor have meant much to the 
economy of the state. Employment has 
doubled and yearly payrolls have trebled 
since 1947. Henry E. Kendall is chairman of 
the commission. The Quarterly is sent free 
upon request, to responsible individuals, 
agencies, organizations and _ libraries. 
Address: E.S.C. Informational Service, PO 
Box 589 Raleigh, N. C 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND TECHNICAL Em 
pLoygEEs tend to receive similar pay for 
similar qualifications regardless of their 
industry, location, or the size of their 
companies, according to a study made 
recently by the American Management 
Association. Results of a survey made by 
the Executive Compensation Service of the 
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AMA seem to indicate that there is a 
nationwide job market for administrative 
and technical personnel. This is not the 
case for top management and middle 
management, earlier studies by the associa- 
tion have shown. The pay of top manage- 
ment is closely related to company profits, 
and middle management compensation 
seems to depend on departmental scale of 
operation. The 32 companies in 16 industries 
covered in the study are located in rural 
and urban areas and vary in size from annual 
sales of less than $5 million to more than 
$500 million, and from less than 1,000 
employees to more than 30,000. The study 
was published by the American Manage- 
ment Association, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36. 


Deraits or A CoUNSELING SCHEME are 
set forth in Personnel Practice Bulletin (June 
1954), which is issued quarterly by the 
department of labor and national service of 
Australia. N. A. Foord, liaison officer for 
South Australia, English Scottish and 
Australian Bank Limited, describes the 
counseling system introduced in 1947. A 
staff manager for Australia in charge of the 
counseling department is directly respon- 
sible to the general manager. Liaison 
officers, one for Melbourne, and one for 
each of the Australian states, serve under 
the staff manager. The liaison officer serves 
the line organization in an advisory 
capacity. His duties include keeping an eye 
on working conditions; guiding and en- 
couraging probationers; observing the effect 
of management policy, and reporting staff 
attitudes to the central executive. The 
liaison officer visits every member of the 
staff when he goes to a branch, giving them 
information on the Bank's policy, housing, 


manner of routing grievances or requests, 
outside studies and so forth, and he also 
discusses more confidential matters with 
them when necessary, such as opportunites 
for advancement or difficulties with fellow 
workers. A third subject talked over in the 
interviews is the worker's adjustment out- 
side the bank. Domestic difficulties, fi- 
nancial troubles, social or personality 
problems may all be considered. Obviously, 
it takes experience, self-restraint, tact and 
resourcefulness to conduct such interviews 
successfully. After six years of operation 
the counseling scheme has become vital to 
the success of the Bank's personnel policy. 


Ir Dogsn’'t Pay to Give Propie 
TRAINING Tory Don’t Negp. ‘‘The Great 
Waste in Training,’ by C. C. Crawford, 
points out that a perfect method of teaching 
something that doesn’t deserve to be taught 
at all is as worthless as making a perfect 
run to the wrong goalpost. Dr. Crawford's 
article appeared in the Journal of the American 
Society of Training Directors (July-August 
1954). Much of the great waste, he claims, 
comes from a belief that knowledge stored 
in the trainee’s mind will by some magic 
process convert itself into good job practices 
or efficient production. A list of gradations 
by which training courses may escape 
waste include: job difficulties; job acts; job 
information, applied; job information, 
applicable but unapplied; job information, 
inapplicable. Once the training is fixed on 
the topmost rung of this ladder the great 
waste will have been largely corrected. The 
editor of the Journal, official magazine of 
the American Society of Training Directors, 
is H. Walter Shaw, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 


Eprrors anp Assistants wanted immediately, for publica- 
tions in the fields of personnel administration, supervisory 
training, general management. Editing, rewrite, some crea- 
tive writing. Some pertinent background essential on top 
jobs, desirable on others. Applicants should discuss job 
goals, interest in fields involved. State salary. Highly re- 
spected, well-established organization in New York City. 
All applications will be held in the strictest confidence; our 
own people know about this advertisement. Reply Box 302. 


Director ror VocatTionat Counseuinec Service: Youth 
Counseling Service at Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 
requires a Director to be responsible for the vocational 
counseling and vocational rehabilitation services to com- 
munity organizations carried on by the service. Minimum 
qualifications: M.A. in Psychology preferably Industrial 
Psychology. Minimum of 3 years supervised work experi- 
ence im a vocational guidance setting. Skilled in the tech- 
niques of interviewing and counseling. Good knowledge 
of statistics and theory and practice of psychological tests. 
Usual benefits provided. State salary expected and give full 
details to Box 311. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Inpusraiat Retations: Four (4) years experience in all 
phases of field Manager 244 years for precision metal work- 
ing company of 400 employees. Presently in staff position 
with major company, but desire more challenging position 
with another small or medium sized manufacturer. Prefer 
position with variety. Married, age 29,1 R. degree. Resume 
Reply Box 300 


Desire Human Raevations Posrrion including selecting and 
orienting new employees, supervisory training, employee in- 
formation and activities, safety, counseling and group mect- 
ings. 8 years experience in related fields. B.S. in Education. 
Age 33, married, two children. Reply Box 304. 


Ovrortunity in Parsonnet or Recatep Worx desired by 
young married veteran, presently employed. ‘50 graduate 
BSBA with personnel major; two years experience as office 
manager; 2}4 years in purchasing with major oil company. 
Willing to consider any offer. Interview can be arranged. 
Reply Box 305. 


Pexsonnet ADMINISTRATION: Because of a change in or- 
ganizational structure, a woman personnel manager is avail- 
able. 15 years of personnel assignments in labor relations, 
counseling, job evaluation, recruicment, selection, testing, 
and editing of employee magazine. Mature judgment, keen 
perception of human relations, proven record of accom- 
plishments, continued education in field Capable of setting 
up and supervising Personnel Department. Desire Chicago, 
Illinois or suburbs where currently employed. Reply Box 
306 


Advertisements will be accepted tor this page at 25 cents « line for one imsertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 10% 


58 characters per line, 
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Lasor RetaTions on PersonNeL: 6 years experience in 
contract negotiations and administration, training, testing, 
job evaluation. Presently employed as manager Labor Re- 
lations Dept. of 7ooo-employee multi-plant operation with 
both CIO and AFL unions. BS Cornell MA. Age 30, married, 


2 children. Reply Box 307 


Manacement Devetopmenrt, Training Director or Personnel 
or Industrial Relations Assistant position wanted. Presently 
heading up Training Department in a large machine manu 
facturing company. Thoroughly experienced in all phases of 
employee and management development. 5 years experience 
in training. Mechanical and Engineering background. 5 years 
college with B.S. degree. Will relocate. Reply Box 308. 


InpusTRIAL RELATIONS AND PersONNEL MANAGEMENT: Sev- 


eral years in industrial relations and personnel management 


in steel industry. Broad experience representing management 
in administration of labor contracts; supervising employ- 


ment, safety, training programs, developing procedures per- 
taining to wage rate, technological, production, legal prob- 
lems. Capable as director or assistant director. College and 
post-graduate law degrees. Age 49 Resume/interview. Reply 
Box 309 

InpusrriaL Enoinger: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,cv0 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials\handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level in New York Metropolitan 
areca. Age 33, veteran, married, 2 children. Present salary 
$7,000. Reply Box 310 


Lapor RexaTions 


AND PERSONNEL 


ADMINISTRATION: 10 
years experience, wage and salary administration, job evalu- 
ation, UNION Negotiations, Wage Statistics, time and motion 
studies, wage incentive systems, ¢conomic statistics, train- 
ing, personnel administration. B.S. (West Point) General 
Engineering; M.A. (Columbia) Education. Married, 2 chil- 
dren. Age 32. Present earnings $7,000. Reply Box 312. 


Apmin. Assistant TO InpustriaAL Revations Direcror 


Married. 2 children. B.A. liberal 
arts, Major economics. 9 years general experience, 6 years 
personnel representative, Job analyst and Admin. head.—IBM 
installation. Desire a challenging position with increasing 
responsibility 


Male, age 34, Veteran 


Resume on request. Reply Box 313. 

PersonNneL/Pustic Revations Supervisor: Leaving military 
service in January. Degree in Bus. Adm. Broad experience in 
military personnel and public relations work. Prefer South- 


east. Resume on Request. Reply Box 314. 


InpustriaL Retations: Experience in industrial training in 
large company, personnel administration in small company, 
and college teaching. On basis of interest and ability prefer 
staff developmental or analytical duties rather than broad 


administrative duties Married. Locate in East. 


Age 37 
Reply Box 315. 
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Now satisfy Every Employee’s Taste Prefer | 
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( ombination ITI E ishoppe- Coffe estiop pe 


Installed FREE ona Liberal Profit Sharing Basia 


Delicious HOT COFFEE, HOT CHOCOLATE and ICE COLD 
DRINKS in a choice of 3 FLAVORS are available to your 
employees in this ONE REMARKABLE MACHINE—iatest 
development of famous Apco engineering and design. 
It serves all these beverages—induding HOT COFFEE 
in All Forms—so quickly and efficiently in disposable 
sanitary paper cups that it effectively cuts down “time 
breaks” and yet increases the lift your employees enjoy. 


If you already have a cold drink machine that covers 
your cold beverage requirements, you will then be inter- 
ested in COFFEESHOPPE or COFPFEESHOPPE JUNIOR. 
Both machines serve both delicious Hot Coffee in all 
forms, as weil as Hot Chocolate; but, the larger Coffee- 
Shoppe boasts an exclusive “extra” in tts popular selec- 
tion of coffee with cream and DOUBLE SUGAR, These 
hot drinks are made from dry ingredients as you make 


them at home—and cre always fresh tasting and ; 
deli . Your concessionaire will be glad to install any of these 
icious. ° machines AT NO COST TO YOU! He knows the Apco 


“Special” Line of SodaShoppes ond Coffes'Sheppes con- 
sists of the leading automatic cup dispensers on the 


z market and will be ready to install them FREE ona 
COFFEESHOPPE vends ° liberal percentage arrangement! 


















double . ALL SODASHOPPES AND COFFEESHOPPES ARE CONSTRUCTED TO 
ao “oun chocolate. : MEET THE HEALTH AND SANITATION REQUIREMENTS OF ALL COM- 
Serves 720 cups without refill- MUNITIES WHERE ORDINANCES ARE ON EFFECT, 


ing. Get free installation of this sot ees POLLEN 
your wiepioeee deserve the finest. 
about SODASHOPPE and COF (@ut soupen and 


MAIL ‘TODAY! 
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COF pheperti) Sy JR, 


e*eeneee#e#e#eeee*ee#es *oeewereeg$$5@nee#eeee#sep+eeseee#e 
APCO, INC., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: | am interested in the Apco tine of SedeShoppes ond 
CofteeShoppes. 

(J Please send me full information, 

CO) Please hove necrest authorized SodaShoppe Concessionaire call. 
Our plant employs people. 


















America’s Foremost Pioneers of Beveroge Dispensers ah 
1740 Broadway (at 96th Street), New York 19, MY. > . City —__ Zone State_ 


Regional Soles Representatives Throughout The 


Company 



























“One of the best books that has been published on the subject” is what 
PERSONNEL JourNaAL had to say about: 


EMPLOYMENT PSYCHOLOGY—THE INTERVIEW 
by Roger M. Bellows and M. Frances Estep 


‘‘.. The authors clearly bring out the difference between good and bad interview- 
ing... . The authors discuss the interviewing process very competently, with critical 

‘ analysis of methods and suggestions . . . All in all, the book is highly recommended 
to interviewers for their own development. It is well written, easily understood 
and the area of selection is nicely integrated into a single process.” 


PERSONNEL YOURNAL—Fuly-August 1954 





Does your staff have copies for refer- \ RINEHART & COMPANY PJ114 
ence? 232 MADISON AVE., NYC 16 


A “must” for every personnel director. Please send me copies of 
EMPLOYMENT PSYCHOLOGY—THE INTER- 
Fill out this coupon today. VIEW @ $4.25 per copy. 

© Check or M.O. inclosed oO COD 


Rinehart &§ Co., Inc. 


ADDRESS 











232 MADISON AVE., NYC 16 Paes 
































To Help Managers Manage 


The job of a manager is to manage. The most advanced methods of job 
evaluation require a comprehensive and penetrating type of job analysis and 
description which serves not only for the establishment of sound salary 
standards but also provides a basis for the manager to appraise his own or- 


ganization. This is true whether he be the top manager or the head of a 
division or department. 


The type of analysis and description which we make provides informa- 
tion which enables the manager to see his organization in far more detail 
than is possible through a chart. It pin-points the most important aspect 
of management—the accountability for results inherent in each position. 


Write for a copy of the 12-page 
“Analysis and Description of High-Level Jobs”’. 


EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


1523 Walnut Street Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 














